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RAISING MAINSAIL ON THE *‘ DEFENDER.” 





i * THE ‘‘ DEFENDER ” ON HER RUN HOME. 
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’ Vigilant.” ** Defender.’ 


TWELVE SECONDS AFTER THE START. 


‘*DEFENDER”’ VS. ‘* VIGILANT.”’ 


THE “DEFENDER,” IN HER MAIDEN RACE OVER THE CUP COURSE OF FIFTEEN MILES TO WINDWARD AND RETURN, FULFILLS THE EXPECTATIONS 
OF HER BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY.—PuHotToGRapas By HzemMENT EXPRESSLY FOR ‘‘ LesLix’s WEEKLY.”—{SEE PaGE 75.] 
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The British Elections. 


HE overthrow of the Liberal party in 
| the British elections affords an illus- 
| tration of the power of popular opinion 
Y hardly less significant than that em- 

bodied in the crushing defeat of the 


* Democratic party in the last general 

= election in the United States. Indeed, 

4 \\ ; in some of the populous constituencies 
- 





of England the revolution was even 
more striking than any of the remarkable local results 
which attended the Democratic downfall. The defeat, for 
instance, of Sir Willi#»m Vernon Harcourt, in Derby, which 
he had for fifteen years represented in the House, and 
which had always been stanchly Liberal, is a peculiarly 
impressive incident. In 1885 Harcourt had a majority of 
2.687, and he never had less than 2,000; in 1892, when, 
after accepting office, he returned to his constituency he 
was elected with only a show of contest, receiving 6,508 
votes. Now, ina direct contest, he has polled only 6,785 
votes, while the Conservative vote exceeds by 3,500 the 
poll of 1892. The defeat of other Liberal leaders, who have 
been for years conspicuous and influential factors in affairs, 
still further emphasizes the change of popular thought and 
purpose. The result cannot be said to be surprising. The 
Liberal party came into power upon distinct and positive 
pledges as to matters of vital public concern. So long as 
Mr. Gladstone was at the fore it wes held to the perform- 
ance of its engagements. But from the moment that the 
leadership was transferred to other hands the party policy 
became fickle and uncertain ; personal rivalries and ani- 
mosities, rather than regard for principle, acquired domi- 
nating force, with the result that the confidence of im- 
portant constituencies was alienated, and opportunity was 
afforded the hostile political elements in the country at 
large to wage an effective agitation for a new and radical 
change. 

There are indications, however, that the Liberal over- 
throw is not entirely due to a reversal of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. All accounts agree that the elections were 
more corrupt than any in recent years. The Conservatives 
appear to have appealed to the basest instincts of the elec- 
torate. In some districts seats were won by a prodigal and 
open expenditure of money. Then the entire saloon inter- 
est was converted into an electoral agency by the Tory 
managers. The vast significance of this fact becomes ap 
parent when it is understood that there are in the (London) 
metropolitan district alone over ten thousand licensed 
saloons, whose influence was concentrated against the 
Liberals. In Ireland the contest seems to have been de- 
bauched by every possible accessory of brutality and cor- 
ruption. Then the labor vote was largely controlle@in the 
same disreputable fashion. Indeed, the labor candidates 
seem to have performed the same service for the Unionists 
that labor nominees in this country have generally done for 
the Democracy. In all the larger constituencies the Tories 
have gained seats by the diversion of the distinctively 
labor vote from the Liberal candidates, and there seems to 
be no doubt that in many cases the labor nominees were 
paid for their service out of the Tory funds. Even Jobn 
Burns narrowly escaped defeat in the general demoraliza- 
tion of his old-time followers. 

But, making all allowance for these special influences in 
the summary of the situation, the fact remains that che 
Liberals have been defeated chiefly because of their insin- 
cerity of purpose and their inability to measure up to the 
demands of official duty and responsibility. A party that, 
coming into power with a clear and distinct majority upon 
definite statements of policy, cannot hold together in sup- 
port of its own principles, cannot expect and does not 
deserve to maintain itself in any enlightened democracy. 
The Liberals of Great Britain have had more than one ad- 
monition on this score. They failed to give heed to the 
warning, and they are now paying, in this present dis- 
aster, th. penalty of their folly. 


The Struggle in Cuba. 


Ware only driblets of information as to the situation 
in Cuba are permitted by the Spanish authorities to reach 
the outside public, enough is known to justify the con- 
clusion that the rebellion is every day becoming more and 
more serious. Accounts as to engagements here and there 
show that the insurgents, who number approximately nine- 
teen thousand men, are well armed and tolerably effi- 
cient in warfare, and that at many points they bave secured 
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decided advantages in conflicts with the Spanish troops. 
Within the last month the insurrection has spread to prov- 
inces where there had been previously little manifestation 
of sympathy with it, and as yet Marshal Campos seems 
wholly unable to arrest the swelling tide. He now has at 
his disposal some sixty thousand troops, thirty thousand 
of whom have been called from Spain since February last. 
Two months ago he was confident that he would be able, 
with the force at his command, to suppress the revolt. He 
now realizes his mistake, and has asked that twenty-five 
thousand additional men be sent him before September 
next, when he proposes, with the coming of cooler weather, 
to initiate a more aggressive campaign. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has already ordered a number of new launches and 
gun-boats, in the hope that, with these and other resources 
of the navy, men and munitions may be prevented from 
reaching the island. Meanwhile, Spain is expending five 
millions of dollars a month, and proposes to raise ninety 
millions additional for war purposes by the issue of one 
hundred and twenty millions of bonds. The expenditure 
on war account will, of course, be largely increased when 
the re-enforcements reach the island and more active meas 
ures are adopted. It will presently become a serious ques- 
tion how long Spain can stand this extraordinary strain, 
She is already practically bankrupt, and there are no ap- 
parent means, by taxation or otherwise, of raising any 
considerable sums of money. The insurgents, on their 
part, subsisting on the country and supplied from without 
with such money as they need, are not troubled by any 
difficulties of this sort 
in the matter of arms and ammunition. The home - rule 


Their chief disability is, of course, 


party, which was at first opposed to the insurrection, is 
now understood to sympathize with it to a considerable 
extent, and the treasury will no doubt be benefited by 
this fact. 

So far as can be judged from the facts now at hand, the 
probtem is one of endurance. If the insurgents can main- 
tuin themselves for a few months longer they may be able 
to dictate terms to their oppressors. Of course the busi- 
ness losses to the island are becoming enormous, and if the 
struggle should be long continued, a sentiment in favor of 
peace, upon conditions favorable to the revolutionists, 
would no doubt assert itself with sach emphasis as to com- 
pel attention at Madrid, 


Recent Anti-Gambling Legislation. 


OTHING in the history of legislation in 


\V this country has been more remarkable 
if | ° . 
| // or more encouraging to the cause of 
7 \ public moralsethan the action of our 


© State Legislatures during the past year 
orso with reference to the gambling evil. Laws 


designed to repress various forms of this evil 





were enacted by no Jess than ten States during 


[} the Legislative sessions of the season of 1894-95. 

\olf a hl . . . . ‘ 

y This does not include the action of Congress at 
7 its last session in passing the bill placing further 


restrictions and prohibitions around the lottery 
business, nor the action of various municipal bodies like 
those of Boston, New York, and Brooklyn, in securing a 
strict enforcement of the laws against gambling. Mayor 
Swift, of Chicago, has succeecded, it is said, in absolutely 
closing the gambling-houses in that city for the first time 
in many years. A new local administration in Saratoga 
has signalized itself by giving out orders that gambling 
at that resort shall be strictly prohibited hereafter. This 
fora town where gambling of all kinds has been permitted 
for years without let or hinderance, is a very significant 
fact. The result of all this action has been that the gam- 
bling industry in this country in all its branches, from the 
lottery to “craps,” is at present in a languishing state—a 
state from which it may be hoped it will never emerge. 
Race-track gambling in its various forms has been the 
chief object of attack by the State Legislatures. This was 
the case in New York, where the Wilds bill was passed by 
the last Legislature for the ostensible purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the new constitution with reference to 
pool-selling and book-making. Thus also in Pennsylvania, 
where the recent Legislature passed a law against all forms 
of betting, so severe in its provisions that it put an end at 
once to the preparations being made to open several large 
race-courses in that State, with the usual pool-selling acces- 
sories. It was this same issue which precipitated a sharp 
and bitter controversy among the people of Connecticut at 
the recent session of their State Legislature. It was then 
proposed to enact a law giving town authorities the right 
to license pool-selling in racing inclosures for a certain 
period of each year. A bill making this provision passed 
the State Senate with a large majority vote, but the meas- 
ure brought down upon the Legislature such an avalanche 
of protests and petitions from the people that the lower 
house killed the bill. Illinois had an experience sorhewhat 
similar to that of Connecticnt. Here a measure known as 
the Humphrey bill, legalizing pool-selling on race-tracks 


with certain limitations, was passed by the Senate without - 


much difficulty, but so much opposition was stirred up and 
so much pressure brought to bear against it, that the bill 
was allowed to die in the lower house. Still another phase 
of the controversy was presented in Minnesota. A bill was 
introduced in the Legislature of that State early in its ses- 
sion last winter, prohibiting pool-selling or betting upon 
any trial of speed in the State or elsewhere, The action of 
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the Senate on this bill was practically unanimous in its 
favor, but in the Assembly a strong opposition was en- 
countered, and the measure had a long and stormy  pas- 
sage. It became a law eventually, however, and all forms 
of racetrack gambling are now under the ban in that 
State. Brief mention may also be made of the new statute 
which went into effect in Virginia last year, forbidding 
book-making and pool-selling except under the auspices of 
agricultural associations or driving-parks which were char 
tered prior to the passage of the act. Book-making in 
cities at a distance is also entirely prohibited. But the 
Virginia law has proved to be very ineffective in reaching 
such places as St. Asaph, and it is said to be a certainty 
that the next Legislature of that State will pass a much 
more stringent measure. In Delaware betting and wagers 
on horse-races at any time or anywhere are strictiv for 
bidden by a law recently enacted. Maryland, also, has a 
new law permitting racing and pool-selling for only thirty 
days in the year on any one track—a measure similar to 
the former Ives Pool law of this State. 

It will thus be seen that a great advance has been made 
in the direction of anti-gambling legislation, in both a 
negative and positive way, during the past twelvemonth 
As to the causes of this sudden upgrowth of public senti 
ment against race-track gambling, it is probably not too 
much to say that it is due chiefly to the bad management 
of the racing associations themselves. If these associations 
had been content with a fair degree of profit on their in 
vestments, had not outraged all decency by permitting 
winter racing, electric - light racing, and all manner of 
crooked and dishonest practices on the turf, and had not 
drawn into their business so many professional gamblers 
and disreputable persons of both sexes—if it had not been 
for these things, in all probability there would have been 
little or no Legislative interference with racing. It was 
only because of such excesses as these, which came to be 
positively unendurable, that the people of New Jersey rose 
up two years ago and crushed out all the racing associa 
tions in that State. 
racing throughout the country had its origin chiefly in the 


The present movement against horse 


fear, hatred, and disgust which seized the public mind over 
the abominable action of the race-track men in New Jersey 
in attempting to capture that State and run it to suit their 
own purposes. It was this, and this only, that brought 
about the anti-pool-selling amendment in New York State 
last fall. The people generally have no prejudice against 
horse-racing per se, and no desire to suppress it when car 
ried on purely as a sport, any more than they have to sup- 
press ball-playing, boaf-racing, or any other form of recrea- 
tion. But they do object to having the race-tracks turned 
into great gambling machines, with all their attendant 
evils, and they also object to having their Legislatures 
managed purely in the interests of these sime machines, as 
was the case in New Jersey. If the interests of the turf 
are now under a dark and heavy cloud the turf associations 
have only themselves to blame. The way out is simple 
enough, It is todo away with the abuses spoken of, and 
give the public honest, clean, and legitimate sport. 


The Summer School. 


N the twenty-two years since 
the elder Agassiz opened his 
school at Penikes» on the 8th of 
July, 1873, the agency known 
as the summer school has great- 
ly developed. This, the first of 
the more conspicuous schools, 
proved to be the beginning of 
what has become a large edu- 
cational work. In the summer 
of 1874 Harvard University es- 
tablished courses of instruction 
in chemistry and botany. In 
the same season, also, other schools were opened in several 





parts of the country, though largely in Eastern States. The 
summer school in the beginning was a school of science. It 
is now so developed as to be a school not only of science 
but of nearly all the subjects taught in the ordinary curric- 
ulum. The schools also have gone outside the ordinary 
undergraduate curriculum and have now come to embrace 
nearly all the subjects that are taught in professional 
schools. It is probable that there are more than one hun- 
dred schools in session now in different parts of the coun- 
try. Among the more unique of these schools the present 
season are the school of Christian Philosophy, which meets 
at Chautauqua, the school of Sociology, which met at Ober- 
lin in June, and also the school of Theology, which meets 
at Cleveland under the auspices of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in the middle days of July. 

These schools are commanding as their teachers some of 
the ablest men of this country or coming to us from abroad. 
Teachers of the widest and highest reputation are willing 
to spend four or six weeks of a summer in giving tuition to 
earnest students. Among those that are thus employed in 
the present season are Professor A. B. Bruce, of Scotland ; 
Principel A. M. Fairbairn, of Oxford; Dr. Casper René 
Gregory, of Leipsic ; and also scores of college presidents 


and college professors at home. 

These schools are usually held in connection with some 
university, as those at Cambridge, of Western Reserve at 
Cleveland, and of the University of Chicago. But, again, 
they take on a peripatetic relationship. Not a few of the 
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scientific schools seem to consist primarily of excursions, in 
which, however, the purely scholastic element is not suf- 
fered to be neglected 

The great development of this system in the last two 
and a half decades proves the need of this agency and of 
the valuable service which it performs. The larger part of 
the students in these schools are probably of two classes : 
First, teachers, who compose a majority of the whole. The 
teaching profession is exceedingly arduous, and is espe- 
cially so at the present time,—for the progress in methods 
of teaching has been exceedingly rapid. The advance, 
also, in the content of many subjects that are taught in the 
high and lower schools is also rapid. Teachers who are, 
therefore, eager to meet these increased demands, and who 
also desire to be leaders in educational reform and service, 
find themselves unable in the ordinary school year to study 
as they feel they ought They consequently turn to the 
summer school for aid. Thousands of such persons are 
now found in the various Chautauqua schools which are 
existing in various parts of the country, and also in the 
schools that are found in scores of university towns. 

A second class which finds these schools of special value 
consists of students themselves. The summer school fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity for those who wish to an- 
ticipate certain work in college or to prepare themselves 
the better for entrance into college. Colleges usually credit 
students with the work done in these schools as of the same 
value as work performea in the ordinary semester. If a 
student, too, has been so unfortunate as to be ‘‘ condi- 
tioned” in the work done in the college, the summer school 
is a good substitut > for a private tutor. 

Although the professional teacher and student represent 
by far the larger share of those in attendance upon these 
schools, there are also to be found in them persons who are 
neither teachers nor students,—for the terms of admission 
to these schools are somewhat more generous than the terms 
of admission to the ordinary college. Therefore persons 
who desire to extend or enrich their education under uni- 
versity auspices find the summer school an excellent 
agency. It cannot be doubted, also, that many persons 
are finding four weeks in old Cambridge, engaged in the 
study of chemistry or of geology, quite as pleasant as a 
» White Mountains. 

The thought is often expressed that the summer vacation 


month at Saratoga or thy 
for the college student is too long. Thirteen weeks are 
surely a too large share of the year to be given up simply to 
the usual form of summer rest. The summer school comes 
in to fill up this education and social gap. 

We look forward to the y 
It is in itself a great benefit for both the teacher 


yet further development of this 
system. 
and the student, and for all classes of society who desire 
to extend their education. The perils of it are neither so 
numerous nor so strong that they deserve special attention, 
The chief peril lies in the possibility of overwork. This 
peril belongs no less to the teacher than to the student. But 
the peril is one common to every faithful worker in every 
department. 
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THE Japanese correspondent of the Chicago Record, Mr. 
W. E. Curtis, confirms the statement, which has been made 
on less trustworthy authority, that the 


portion of the indemnity 





Japanese govern- 
ment propoges to use the greater 
paid by China for the construction of naval vessels of the 
highest class, and the extension and improvement of the 
fortifications that protect the coast of the empire. The 
Krupp and Armstrong guns from the captured fortresses 
of China are already being removed, and will be mounted 
for the defense of Tokio. In the letting of contracts for 
new men-of-war, it is said that American firms will be 
given a preference, and this will be done, Mr. Curtis says, 


even if the American prices are higher than those of 
Europe; first, because they are convinced that the best ships 
in the world have come from American yards; and second, 
because they desire to show their friendly interest in the 
people of the United States.” 
that Japanese agents are already in this country for the 
purpose of inspecting the facilities of the Cramps and other 


Newspaper dispatches state 


ship- builders. : 
It looks as if the British Conservatives will be able to 
get along without the Liberal-Unionists in the new House 
If that should turn out to be the fact, Mr. 
and his followers may be obliged to abate 
While the Tories have 
been glad enough to avail themselves of a Unionist coali- 


of Commons. 
Chamberlain 
their pretensions very materially. 


tion so long as they were in a minority, they have never 
had any real love for Mr, Chamberlain, and his arrogant 
demands since the overthrow of the Rosebery government, 
and especially his displays of nepotism in providing places 
for his son and other henchmen since his appointment as 
Colonial Minister, have by no means diminished their 
dislike. 
course as ‘‘ unscrupulous,” 
stronger characterizations to his utilization of his position 
for the benefit of his family. But the Birmingham repre- 
sentative is a sturdy fighter, with a very clear conception 


The Saturday Review describes Mr. Chamberlain's 


sé 


and other journals apply much 
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his own capacity and importance, and he will not go to 
the rear without a very stubborn strug@le ; and it may be 
that Lord Salisbury will find it wiser to endure him and 
his pretensions for a time than to drop him entirely. But 
it is inevitable that, with the Conservatives buttressed 
they now are by a clear majority of the House, the Liberal- 
Unionists must cease to be a decisive or controlling factor 
A very interesting article concerning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s valuable services to the people of Birming- 
ham is printed on another page of the WEEKLY, 


in legislation. 


* 


THe gentlemen who are named connection with the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency do not seem to 
be worrying themselves about the existing situation. Ex- 
President Harrison has gone into retirement on First Lake, 
one of the Fulton chain in the Adirondacks, where he oc- 
The camp is admi- 
rably located, and is fully equipped with all the essentials 
There are fish in the lakes, there are 
mountains to climb, and there is just enough of society 


cupies the camp of a St. Louis friend. 


of domestic comfort. 
scattered about the vicinity to give a social side to the 


Besides, 
next-door neighbor a leading St. Louis Presbyterian divine, 


summer life of the ex-President. he has as his 
who will no doubt see to it that he does not spend his days 
amiss. Mr. Reed, whose Maine friends regard him as the 
coming tan, is spending the summer at an unpretentious 
cottage at Grand Beach, on the Maine coast. Those who 
have visited him there do not find him inordinately con- 
cerned about the Presidential succession. Governor Mc- 
Kinley, of Ohio, is engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, taking a day’s vacation now and then at near-by 
resorts, and does not seem to be doing much in the matter 
of his Presidential ‘*‘ 
of these gentlemen give 


fences.” It is quite nossible that all 
a thought now and then to the 
possibilities of the future ; but they are wise enough to let 
things take their course, and it would be well, perhaps, if 
the leading politicians of the party would imitate their 
Nothing is to be 
set up the pins” 


gained for any 
a year in ad- 


example in this respect. 
candidate by attempts to *‘ 
vance of the struggle. 

ONE of the chief grounds of complaint against the old 
Tammany police commissioners was that they winked at 
the violation of law and sustained the police in giving pro- 
It was largely upon 
the evidence showing the existence of a corrupt under- 


tection to certain classes of offenders. 


standing between the police and the keepers of disorderly 
houses, proprietors of saloons, and places where gambling 
was carried on, that the newspapers, almost without ex- 
ception, based their demand for reform. Isn’t it a little 
remarkable that some of these journals, now that the con- 
demned commissioners have been supplanted by others 
who are resolutely enforcing the laws, should engage in 
violent denunciations of these officials, and fill their pages 
with lurid protests against the execution of the very laws 
whose neglect was a little while ago regarded as a crime ? 
It is not surprising that Senator Hill should raise an out- 
cry against the enforcement of the present excise law, 
as Mr. Roosevelt 
It was 


passed by a Tammany Legislature, for, 
says, ‘Sit was not meant to be honestly enforced. 
meant to be used to blackmail and browbeat the saloon- 
keepers who were not the slaves of Tammany Hall, while 
the big Tammany bosses who owned saloons were allowed 
to violate the law with impunity and to corrupt the police 
force at will.” Besides, Senator Hill has never been con- 
spicnous as a supporter of laws which militated against the 
vicious and disreputable elements in society, upon which he 
But to find intelligent and presumably hon- 
est journalists who were eight months ago active for re- 
form, traducing the public officials whom they helped to 
elect, for honestly trying to effect reform along the lines of 
existing law—that is a spectacle which may well provoke 


mainly relies. 


surprise. 


Men and Things. 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 


” 


SOME time ago Frederic Remington, who has pictured 
for us so successfully the life of the West and Southwest, 
among the ‘‘ cow -punchers,” ‘ greasers,” and different 
army posts, told me that if there was one thing he wanted 
to do above all others, it was to draw a picture of Rudyard 
Ortheris, and Searoyd. 
And I see in a current magazine that the opportunity was 
given him and taken. As a tail-piece to Kipling’s stir- 
ring story of a polo match, ‘* The Maltese Cat,” we find 
the three musketeers with the superscription, ‘‘ Three old 
friends.” The picture has nothing whatever to do with the 
story, but I suppose the temptation was too strong, and 
Remington simply threw it in with the other illustrations 
for his own personal satistaction. 


Kipling’s famous trio, Mulvaney, 


It must be confessed, 
though, that this presentment of the ‘* three old friends ” 
—for they are friends to all those who have followed them 
througn their toils and troubles—is not satisfying. Mul- 
vaney looks suspiciously like a Seventh cavalryman, and 
Ortheris might belong to our own Troop A, while Searoyd 
is a nondescript. I remember some years ago seeing the 
three pictured ona paper-covered volume of their advent- 
While Mul- 
vaney is on the tip of my pen I must quote a letter from 
Kipling concerning his wild Irishman. It seems that a 
paragraph has been going the round of the papers to the 


ures in a way that pleased me much more. 
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effect that ‘‘ William McManus, the original of Kipling’s 
Private Mulvaney, is now a resident of San Francisco. 
The incidents of his life,” it is added, “are very similar 
to those related in ‘fellows Three,’ and he describes Kip- 
ling as ‘a plucky, inquisitive, little fellow in the civil serv- 
ice, who passed his bottle around among us privates and 
then got us to tell all the yarns of the barrack-room.’ ” 
In answer to an inquiry from the editor of a literary 
monthly as to the truthfulness of this, Kipling wrote : 


** DEAR Sir :—In reply to your letter, I can say that I know nothing 
of the Private McManus mentioned in the cutting you forward At the 
eame time, I shonid be loath to interfere with a fellow-romancer’s trade, 
and if there be such a person as Private McManus, and if he believes 
himself to be the original of Terence Mulvaney, and can tell tales to 
back his claim, we will ailow that he is a good enough Mulvaney for the 
Pacific slope, and wait developments. At the same time, I confess his 
seems to me rather a daring game to play, for Terence alone of living 
men knows the answer to the question : ‘ How did Dearsley come by the 
palanquin *’ It is not one of the questions that agitate the civilized 
world, but for my own satisfaction I would give a good deal to have it 
answered. If Private McManus can answer it without evasions or reser 
vations he will prove that he has some small right to be rega 
vaney’s successor. Mulvaney he cannot be. There is but one Terence, 
and he has never set foot in America, and never will. 

Very sincerely, RupyaRp Kipiine.”’ 


rded as Mul 


Which is very amusing and interesting, and a most un- 
usual way for Mr. Kipling to call a man a liar. 


Speaking of soldiers, it gives me pleasure to tell some- 
thing of one of our own regiments, the Ninth Cavalry—one 
of the two colored regiments in our army, and one of the 
finest in the service. As the result of a recent inspection 
by Lieutenant-General Schofield, the following letter of 
commendation and praise for the men and their command- 
ing officer was forwarded from headquarters : 


* Colonel James Biddle. commanding Fort Robinson : 

** DEAR Sir :—L am directed by the lieutenant-general, commanding 
the army, to convey to you his sense of pride and satisfaction, in his 
recent inspection of Fort Robinson, at finding the troops under your 
command in all respects in a high state of efficiency, and prepared for 
active field service. Besides which, it was highly gratifying to find 
your regiment so thoroughly instructed in all the duties prescribed by 
the regulations for occasions of ceremony, and all of the complicated 
manceuvres attending the inspection and review of the troeps, both in 
full-dress uniform and campaign dress and equipment, and in b ttle 
exercises. Every portion of all those exercises was performed with 
great accuracy. 
your meritorious services during the period of the Civil War. the 
leutenant-general is especially gratified to be able to pay you this 
high and justly-deserved compliment. 

‘Very respectfully. I. P. SANGER, 


As an old companion-in-arms, who well recollects 


* Military Secretary to Lieutenant-General 
A letter of which any regimental record or any regi 
mental commander might well be proud. 
Louis EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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a SUES Bs eA, 
—THERE have been six children born in the White House 

of whom the first, Mrs. Wilcox, a gray-headed lady of 
sixty-five, is a clerk in the Treasury Department ; and the 
last, little Esther Cleveland, is an important member of the 
Gray Gables household. Mrs. Wilcox is the daughter of 
Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson, and the wife of his private secretary. 


President 
A brother 
also born in the White House, died in 
infancy. The fourth White House child was Richard 
Tyler Jones, who died 


Jackson Donaldson, a niece of 
and sister of hers, 


poverty'in Washington recently, 
and who was a grandson of President Tyler. The fifth 
White House baby was Julia Dent Grant, the daughter of 
Colonel Fred Grant. 

=A man who knew Mark Twain’s mother says that it is 
from her that Mark derives his strain of dry wit and quaint 
humor. Mr. 
long before the war they moved to Hannibal, Missouri, the 
town that has furnished a great deal of the local color of 
Mark’s two great stories for boys. The famous Tom Saw- 
yer cave, which thousands of picnic parties have explored, 
is near there, and it was at Hannibal that Mr. 
gained his intimate knowledge of steamboating. 


Clemens’s parents were Kentuckians, but 


Clemens 
During 
the early part of the war he piloted the Great Republic on 
the Mississippi. 

=Sir Walter Besant is said to be one of the most charm 
ing men in London in social intercourse. He is now fifty- 
seven, though his thick brown hair and beard make him 
look younger, and he lives in a secluded red brick house of 
his own design in Hampstead. 
man in literature, for every hour of the day has its allotted 
tasks for him, and his stories are written out with painful 
perseverance with his own hand. 
college professor, and it was due to ill-health, of which 


He is perhaps the busiest 


He began his career as a 


there is now no trace, that he turned his hand to novel 
writing. 

—When Samuel R. Crockett, the Scotch novelist, was 
a student at Edinburgh University he lived on nine shill 
ings a week and lodged in the garret of an old house. His 
life was vigorous, and there is a trace of it still in his 
habit of rising before dawn. Mr. Crockett is out of bed 
and at his desk before five in the morning, and by the time 
a man in mercantile life is on the way to his office he has 
done a day’s work. Six hours sleep is all he takes, and the 
long day from ten in the morning till eleven at night is his 
own to do with as he pleases, 
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A LEVIATHAN OF THE LAKES—-LAUNCH OF THE STEEL STEAMER “ VICTORY,” 
6,000 TONS, AT SOUTH CHICAGO —Drawy sy H. RevurerRDAHL - [SEE PAGE 71.] 
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EASTERN ENTRANCE TO ALPINE TUNNEL, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN JUNE IST, 1805. 
ALTITUDE, 11,600 FEET. 


COMING THROUGH A DRIFT UNDER FULL 
ALTITUDE, 


HEAw 


OF ST#£#AM, THREE MILES FROM ALPINE. 


11,150 FEET. 


SUMMER SNOW-PLOWING IN COLORADO AT AN ELEVATION OF 11,600 FEET.—From PHotroGRaPHs.—{SEE PAGE 71.] 
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“Once or twice he had to hide, behind trees and bowlders, from the people who were passing toward the mill.’ 


LADY KILPATRICK: A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,”’ ‘‘ Matt, the Story of a Caravan,” ‘‘ Shadow of the Sword,” etc. 


XII. 

MR. PEEBLES PREPARES FOR WAR. 
OR a long, sacred moment 
the mother and son thus 
¢ strangely reunited knelt 
together, their arms about 
each other, their hearts 
full of a whirl of many 


ivy9 
A | mingled emotions which made 
\ 


speech impossible. When at last 





t Moya broke the long silence, it was 

7; with a voice curiously calm, despite 

ZB (. Ai / 3 the deep, underlying tremor which 

Z = told by what an heroic effort she was 
able to speak at all. 

‘* Desmond ! My son !” 

** Mother !” was all Desmond could sob in return. 

“Ye know me? Ye know who I am ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes. Peebles has told me all,” returned Desmond. 

‘* Ye don’t shrink from me! Ye don’t despise the poor wo- 
man that loves ye ?” 

‘‘Shrink from you! Despise you !” cried the boy, straining 
her to his heart, and speaking between the kisses with which he 
covered her face, her hands, her dress. ‘* I’m like to burst with 
joy for finding ye. I was alone in the world, with scarce a 
friend, nameless and hopeless and homeless, and God has sent 
me you !” 

He raised her to her feet and fell on his knees again before 
her, looking up at her with eyes bright with fast - running 
tears. 

Mother | mother! mother |” 
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It was all that he could say, and there was at once infinite 
pleasure and poignant grief in his repetition of the word. He 
fell forward, embracing her knees. 

‘*God’s good, after all,” said Moya. “* Many and many has 
been the bitter hour, all these weary years, when I thought he 
had forgotten me; when | doubted if there was a God at all. 
Oh, my son! my son !” 

She tore him from his kneeling posture and fed her hungry 
eyes upon his face. ‘‘ Ye’re my own boy, Desmond. I can see 
the face that I remember years ago, smilin’ at me from the 
glass, when I little thought of the bitter trouble in store for me. 
I can die happy now. There’s nothing more that God can give 
me, now that I've held you in my arms and heard ye call me 
mother.” 

‘*Not for many a long year yet, please God,” said Desmond. 
‘* Not for many a long, happy year that you and I will pass to- 
gether. I’ve something to live for, now ; something to work 
for. We'll go together, back to the land you came from, and 
forget the past and all its wretchedness.” 

‘** His face, too !” said Moya, who, in her passionately loving 
scrutiny of Desmond’s face, had let his words pass unheeded. 
** His face, as it was when I loved him.” 

‘*Ye mean my father!” cried Desmond. ‘I’ve disowned 
him. I’ve cast him off. I have no father. Nobody in the world 
but you, mother.” 

‘* Hoots, man !” said Peebles, who had been forced to make a 
detour to cross the bridge two hundred yards distant, ‘are ye 
going to retreat just when the battle’s in your hand? That’s 
michty puir generalship, laddie !” 

The events of the last quarter of an hour had quite banished 
from Desmond’s memory the story the old man had told him as 


they walked from the farmer’s cottage toward the mill. At this 
sudden interruption he stared at Peebles with the empty look of 
one aroused from a day-dream by words which pear no mean- 
ing to his mind. 

** A’ this sudden excitement has turned the puir lad’s brain,” 
said Peebles to Moya. ‘ Ha’e ye forgotten,” he continued to 
Desmond, ‘‘ a’ that I tauld ye not an hour syne ?”’ 

The boy gave a sudden cry of recollection, and again threw 
his arms about his mother’s neck. 

‘*Come !” he cried, ‘‘come to the castle and take the place 
that’s yours by right.” 

‘*Not yet, laddie, not yet,” said Peebles. ‘‘ Soft and cunning 
goes far. My lord’s no in a condition to ha’e sic a surprise 
sprung on him wi’ no sort o’ warning. ’Deed, ’twad kill him, 
I'm thinking.” 

‘** And serve him right,” cried Desmond, hotly. 

‘* Hoots, man !” said Peebles again, ‘‘ ye’re in over much of a 


hurry to inherit.” 

‘“*T!” cried Desmond. ‘I never thought of myself. ’Tis for 
her, Peebles. Think of the long years of misery she’s endured, 
of all the anguish—the—the——” His voice broke. 

** Ave!” said Peebles. ‘‘ Ye think as the young, who have 
never kenned sorrow, are apt to think. She has suffered so long 
that anither day or twa will hardly matter much, I’m thinking. 
Ye must bide a wee, laddie. Ye must trust to auld Peebles. 
I’m just as anxious to see ye and your mother get your rights 
as ye can be yersel’, but lookers-on see most of the game, and 
me lord’s mind is cooler t':an yours is like to be.” 

‘*He is right, Desmond,” said Moya. ‘‘ We must think of 
—of your father, and then—’tis meself, too, that has need of 
time and need of prayer. If the news had come years back I 
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couldn't have held myself back. should have 
run to him at once. But now—’tis not of him I 
think. “Tisof you. °Tis little enough pleasure 
to me to know that Iam Lady Kilpatrick, and 
the love that would have carried me to him is 
gone—gone all to you, Desmond.” 

She fell silent for a time, looking straight be- 
fore her with an expression which her two com- 
panions strove vainly to interpret till she spoke 
again 

* Those villains think that they have killed 
me,” she said, presently, speaking quietly, al- 
most dreamily. ‘* I was thinkin’ that maybe— 
Peebles 

‘** Yes, lassie—I mean Lady Kilpatrick,” said 
the old man, substituting the title for the more 
familiar form of address, with all the respect of 
a good Scot for the upper ranks of the social 
hierarchy. 

** They think I’m dead,” she said again, in the 
same slow and dreamy fashion. ‘t Wouldn’t it 
be better if I were dead ?”’ 

**God guide us !” exclaimed the old man ; 
‘her wits are wandering.” 

**No,” she said. ‘‘ But couldn’t I go away 
quietly to some place where Desmond could 
come and see me at odd toimes. I'd not dis- 
grace him then, nor—nor Henry. If Blake will 
spake the truth Desmond will be the next Lord 
Kilpathrick, and that will make me as happy as 
I can ever be this side o’ the grave.” 

* Disgrace me!” cried Desmond. ‘Oh, 
mother! How can ye speak so¢ What is it 
to me that I am Lord Kilpatrick? Sure, I'd 
rather be the poor squireen, and have you to 
love and work for, than be king of all Ire- 
land.” 

** Well said,” cried Peebles, ‘‘ Eh, there’s the 
real grit in ye, laddie. But I’m thinking that 
maybe ye'll find mair virtue in the title o’ Lord 
Kilpatrick than ye think for. Think o’ Lady 
Dulcie, Desmond. Can ye ask her, the bonnie 
doo, to share sic a life as ye’d ha’e to live for 
years and years to come before ye’ve made a 
name and position for yersel’¢ It looks easy at 
your age to conquer the world, but the fight’s a 
long and bitter one. And then, here’s the plain 
justice of the case. Let right be dune. Your 
mother’s Lady Kilpatrick, and ye’re Desmond 
Conseltine, my lord’s heir, and ’m just —— — 
the Lord forgi’e me for sweerin’— before Ill 
see yon brace o’ murderin’ thieves prosper at 
your expense. Na, na, Moya, my lass. There’s 
nae hurry for the moment. We can afford the 
time to bide aad turn it over till we’ve hit on 
the best means o’ gettin’ your rights, but ha’e 
them ye shall, and Desmond, too, or my name’s 
na Peebles. And, sacred heaven ! here are ye 
twa puir creatures standing here drippin’ water. 
Ye'll be takin’ yer deiths o’ cauld. I must find 
ye anither shelter, my lady, whaur ye may bide 
quiet and canny till matters are arranged. I'll 
ha’e to find how the land lies, and prepare my 
lord’s mind. I ha’t. There’s Patsy Maguire’s 
cottage. He’s gone to Dublin to buy his stock 
for emigrating to America. He'll not be back 
for a week, and the bit sticks o’ furniture are a’ 
there. Tis a lonesome place. Ye’ll not be dis- 
turbit, and naebody need ken that ye’re there. 
I'll send ye all ye can want by a sure hand. 
Kiss your son, and say good-bye to him for a 
day or two. Trust to me.” 

Desmond and his mother took each other again 
in their arms, and for a minute the deep silence 
of the night was broken only by the babble of 
the brook and the sound of their sobs and kisses. 
Then the old mill, which had been blazing furi- 
ously though unheeded, fell in upon itself with 
«a thunderous crash. 

‘** Lord save us !” cried Peebles. ‘‘ Come awa’ 
if ye don’t want the haill country-side aboot 
us! It’s just a wonder that naebody’s come 
already. Hoot! They’re coming !” 

A noise of distant voices and the patter of 
feet became audible. 

** Quick, quick !” cried the old man. ‘ Get 
back hame, Desmond ; I'll see to your mother.” 

He took Moya by the arm, and with gentle 
violence forced her from the scene, while Des- 
mond moved off in the contrary direction. Once 
or twice he had to hide, behind trees and bowl- 
ders, from the people who were now passing 
toward the mill, attracted from all quarters 
by the blazing timbers. 

Once clear of them, and out again in the wide 
silence of the summer night, he tried hard to 
fix his mind on the events of the evening, but 
his brain was bewildered, and seemed like a 
screw too worn to bite; he could think to no 
satisfactory result. Half mechanically, his feet 
bore him in paths he had traveled thousands of 
times, and he found himself on the outskirts of 
Kilpatrick Castle. Then his wandering wits 
tixed themselves on an idea—Duleie! He stole 
noiselessly as a thief about the great house. It 
was still as a tomb, and dark but fora single 
ray of light which shone from a window which 
he knew to be Dulcie’s. His heart glowed with 
love and hope. At last she should be his! There 
was no question now of accepting her heroic 
self-sacrifice. He could give her the position 
that she hada right to aspire to. She had de- 
scernnded from her lofty station like a pitying 
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angel to love the poor, nameless squireen. He 
could raise her to a higher. His heart was so 
full of love and pride and triumph that he knelt 
on the turf beneath that friendly gleam of light 
and prayed to it as a devotee would kneel before 
the shrine of his favorite saint, the happy tears 
running down his face. 


**God bless my darling!” he said, softly. 
** God bless her !” 

The desire again to see her face, to hear her 
voice, was too strong to be resisted. He threw 
a few pebbles of gravel against the glass, and a 
moment later the blind was drawn aside. She 
saw him standing pale and still in the broad 
moonlight, and softly raised the window. 

** Desmond !” 

** Yes, my darling. Speaklow. Maybe they 
are loitering. I couldn’t stay away longer. I 
longed so to see you.” 

‘** TL come down to you,” she whispered ; ‘ go 
to the west door.” 

He slipped away, and a minute or two later 
Dulcie issued from the house, enveloped in a 
white dressing-gown, her naked feet glistening 
in rose-colored slippers Desmond made an ir- 
repressible motion to take her in his arms, but 
remembering his soaked condition, drew back. 

‘“Why,” said Dulcie, ‘‘ you’re all dripping 
wet, you silly boy. What have you been doing 
with yourself ” 

** ve been fishing,” said Desmond. 

* Fishing ?’ repeated Dulcie. 

‘“Yes, sure,” said the boy, with a happy 
laugh. ‘‘I’ve landed the biggest fish of the 
season. I'll tell you all about it by and by, 
Dulcie. Not yet. ’Tis a saycret. Haven't ye 
a kiss for me ?” 

Dulcie pecked at the cheek he extended to- 
ward her, making a comic little face. 

‘*What is your secret, Desmond ¢” she asked. 
“Can't you trust me ¢” 

‘* Not yet, my jewel,” said Desmond. ‘‘ Trust 
me a bit. Tl tell ye this much, dear, Our 
troubles are over. [ll be coming in a day or 
two to claim ye. Is that as swate to you to 
hear as it is to me to say, I wonder ” 

** This is all very mysterious,” said Dulcie. 
‘* But you look very happy, Desmond, Won't 
you tell me what has happened ?” 

‘Not yet. Wait a bit, and be as happy as 
your curiosity will let you.” 

‘* You provoking wretch !” cried Dulcie. ‘TI 
am sure something has happened, you look so 
ridiculously happy.” 

‘*Then I lookas I feel, Tell me,” he went on, 
to stave cff further questioning on her part, 
**how are things going on here at the castle ? 
How is Lord Kilpatrick ”” 

‘* He’s better in health,” replied Dulcie, ‘ but 
he’s very glum and silent, and he keeps his 
room. He has seen nobody but Peebles and Mr, 
Conseltine and me. He's dreadfully changed 
—quite snappish and disagreeable, Oh, by the 
way, Mr. Conseltine and that nasty boy of his 
were out nearly all day, and when they came 
back, about an hour ago, I happened to pass 
them in the hall. They were both as pale as 
death, and looked awfully disturbed and fright- 
ened. Has your secret anything to do with 
them ?” 

** Maybe,” said Desmond. ‘‘Sure, ’tis no use 
you asking questions. But ’tis good news I 
have for ye, when the time comes to spake. 
And now, darling, give me another kiss and go 
back indoors.” 

He tried hard to hold himself from embrac- 
ing her, but his arms were round her before he 
knew it, 4nd he strained her to his breast with 
all his strength. 

‘*Pve ruined your gown,” he “aid, penitently, 
when the embrace was finished, ‘but I couldn’t 
help it. Ye’d draw the soul out of a stone when 
ye look like that. The mischief’s done now, so 
Pll take another. Good- night, my angel. 
Sweet dreams and a happy waking for ye. If I 
stay any longer I'll be breaking down and tell- 
ing ye all, and ’tis best ye shouldn’t know for 
a while.” 





XIII. 
FATHER AND SON. 

AT breakfast next morning at the castle the 
two Conseltines, father and son, who were 
usually punctual in their appearance at meal 
hours, both descended late. They were both 
pale and quiet, and Richard, who had his nerves 
very much less under control than had his as- 
tute and resolute parent, was so obviously ill at 
ease as to bring down upon himself the notice 
and comments of his lordship. The old noble- 
man, sick of the seclusion of his solitary cham- 
ber, had appeared at the breakfast -table in 
hopes that a little cheerful society might aid in 
dissipating the unwelcome reflections which, 
since Desmond’s departure from the castle, had 
beset his waking hours and broken his nightly 
rest. At no time gifted with the most equable 
temper in the world, he was particularly snap- 
pish and irritable that morning. 

‘** Your lordship will no’ ha’ heard the news, 
I'm thinking,” said Peebles, standing at the 
sideboard and breaking in upon the uneasy 
silence. His eyes dwelt uz if by accident upon 
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Richard Conseltine’s face as he spoke, and the 


young man’s pale face assumed a greenish hue. 

‘*What news are you talking about ¢ asked 
Kilpatrick. 

** There was a fire last night,” answered Pee 
bles. Richard, conscious of his father’s coldly 
threatening eye, spilled half the contents of the 
glass of brandy-and-soda by which he had that 
mornin’ replaccd the soberer beverages usually 
in demand at the breakfast-table, and conveyed 
the remainder to his lips with a shaking hand. 

* A fire! Where 2? asked Kilpatrick. 

“At the auld mill, down by the burn,” said 
Peebles. “’Twas burned to the ground, ['m 
tauld, and there’s some talk of an auld peesant 
woman—a gangrel strange body that Larry had 
gi’en shelter to—having been burned wi’ it.” 

‘**God bless my soul!” said his lordship. 
** Has the body been found ?” 

tichard emitted an involuntary gasp, and 
clung with his feet to the leg of the table. 

‘* Na,” returned Peebles, ‘not yet. There's 
just the chance it never may be. <A guid pairt 
o’ the blazing timmers fell into the burn and 
were carried awa’, and it’s like eneuch the body 
went wi’ them—or maybe they’ll come upon it 
digging among the ruins.” 

** Who was the woman ?” asked Dulcie. ‘* Did 
nobody know her ?” 

**Nobody that I ken o’,” returned Peebles, 
with an immovable face. ** A bit tramp body.” 

**Deuced odd!” said Kilpatrick. ** How 
could a place like that, miles away from any- 
where, catch fire? Is there any suspicion of 
arson ¢” 

“Deed,” said Peebles, ‘‘T don’t know why 
there should be. Larry’s a doure, honest lad. 
Who is there that wad do him a mischief? To 
be sure,” he added, with a reflective air, ‘‘ the 
wumman might have enemies. Those tramps 
are a woesome lot to deal wi’—but it’s maist 
hkely that she did it hersel’ by accident, puir 
thing ! We'll just hope so, for the sake o’ hu- 
man charity—till we get further information, 
anyway.” He looked at Richard again as he 
spoke the last words, and had some difficulty in 
repressing any sign of the angry scorn he felt at 
sight of the young man’s livid face.‘ It’s hard 
on Larry, dacent lad,” he continued. ‘* ’m 
thinking that your lordship might do worse 
than start a subscription for him.” 

** Certainly, certainly,” said Kilpatrick. “ PU 
give twenty pounds. You have my leave, Pee- 
bles, to say so, and to ask for subscriptions in 
my name.” 

“Tl give five,” said Dulcie. 

‘*T shall be glad to follow so good an exam- 


ple,” said Conseltine. He strove hard to speak 
in his usual smooth fashion, but his voice 
sounded harsh and unsteady to his own ears, 
He gave Richard an angrily prompting look, 
and the boy tried to speak, but his ton zue rat- 
tled against the. roof of his mouth. ‘ I thought 
you would,” said Conseltine, quickly interpret- 
ing the inarticulate sound issuing from his son’s 
throat as an expression of charitable sympathy. 
‘* Put Richard and myself down for ten pounds, 
if you please, Mr. Peebles.” 

‘“T thank ye, Lady Dulcie and gentlemen,” 
said Peebles, ‘* It’s guid to ha’e feeling hearts, 
and the means of proving that ye ha’e them. 
Pll let ye know any later news—if the body’s 
found or anything o° that kind.” 

‘* What the devil’s the matter with you ?” his 
lordship asked of Richard with sudden acer- 
bity. Richard was as white as death, and shiv- 
ering like a leaf. 

‘“Tt’s the heat, or—or something,” he man- 
aged to stammer out. 

‘**Let me help you to your room, my boy,” 
said his father. 

He rose and supported Richard from the 
table, hiding so much as he could his semi-para- 
lytic condition. 

‘* You cowardly fool!” he hissed in his ear 
when he had got him to his own chamber and 
locked the door. ‘* Do you want to ruin us? 
What are ye afraid of, ye shaking poltroon ?” 

‘* He knows !” gasped Richard. ‘* I could see 
it in his eye he knows.” 

** Knows !” echoed Conseltine, scornfully. 
‘** What does he know ?” 

‘* He knows that the woman at the mill was 
Moya Macartney !” 

* And if he does,” said Conseltine, ‘* what 
then? What can he prove ?” 

‘* He knows more than that, I'll swear,” cried 
Richard. ‘I saw him look at me. He knows 
enough to hang us.” 

‘‘Hang us!” repeated the elder. ‘ By the 
saints, I’ve a mind to save the hangman half his 
work, ye white-livered, croaking coward !” 

‘Tf he doesn’t know, Blake does,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘ 

** Leave Blake to me,” said his father. ‘Tl 
look after Blake. ’Twill be a question of money 
—he’ll bleed us pretty freely, I expect, but if he 
opens his mouth too wide I'll bluff him, and 
swear he dreamt it. ’Tis two against one, any- 
way—two men of good position and unblem- 
ished record against one drunken vagabond. 
They can prove nothing, let them talk as they 
may. Feagus will hould bis tongue for his own 
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sake, for if the case comes before the court 
there are three to swear that he suggested the 
business. There’s no danger at all, except from 
your cowardice. Pull yourself together 
and trust to me. They can prove no motive. 
Why should you and I go burning mills and 
killing tramping peasant women? Feagus is 
the only creature alive who knows that we were 
aware of Moya’s identity. Keep a cool head, 
and you'll be Lord Kilpatrick before long.” 

The task which Peebles had undertaken was 
no easy one, and the more he contemplated it 
the more difficult it seemed to grow. He racked 
his brains over the problem of how to make 
known to one in so precarious a condition of 
health as Lord Kilpatrick, the secret of Moya’s 
continued existence and of her presence in the 
neighborhood, The difficulty was complicated 
by the cowardly and criminal attempt on her 
life by two members of his lordship’s family, 
for the honor of which the faithful old servant 
was deeply concerned. That two such scoun 
drels should still be permitted to prey on the 
kindness of his master and diminish Desmond’s 
patrimony was intolerable ; that they should be 
publicly charged with their crime, impossible. 
Feagus, too, was in the same boat, and must 
also be permitted to escape, for it was impos 
sible to denounce him without bringing the 
crime of the Conseltines to light. But then 
there was the chance—the strong chance—of 
the gossip of the country-side bringing to their 
ears the knowledge of Moya’s continued exist- 
ence, and what three such scoundrels might do 
to cover their unsuccessful attempt and to se 
cure their endangered booty, it was hard to say. 

The need for decisive action was pressing, but 
in what direction was that action to be taken ¢ 
One course, and one only, seemed to Peebles 
clear for the moment. It was in his power 
to secure Moya’s safety from any further at 
tempt. That could be done by simply telling 
the two villains now in the house that their 
nefarious proceeding of the night before was 
known. Once resolved, Peebles was as bold a 
man as any that ever trod shoe-leather, and 
with such a weapon as was furnished by his 
hold over the two Conseltines, would have freed 
anarmy. His resolution taken, he walked with 
an assured foot up-stairs to Richard’s bedroom 
and knocked at the door ; it was opened by the 
elder man. 

‘Td like a word with you, if ye please, Mr. 
Conseltine,” he said 

** Presently, Mr. Peebles ; presently,” said the 
other, who did not care to expose his son and 
confederate to the old man’s keen eye in his 
present pitiful condition of nervous excitement. 
‘** We have business of importance together.” 

‘** It must be business o’ very great impor 
tance,” said Peebles, ‘if it can’t wait till mine 
is finished.” 

Conseltine’s hard eye dwelt on the old man’s 
face, and his lips twitched in a hopeless attempt 
to maintain their impassivity. 

‘You are importunate, my old friend,” be 
said. 

* Ye’d better listen to me,” said the grim old 
servitor. 

Ccnseltine stood aside to allow him to enter, 
and closed and locked the door behind him. 
Richard was seated on the bed. He made a 
terrible and clumsy effort to seem at ease as 
Peables’s gaze passed lightly over him before it 
settled again on his father. 

‘Well, sir,” said Conseltine, as calmly as he 
could, 

** Before making the communication I ha’e to 
mak’,” said Peebles, his usual slow and deliber 
ate drawl more slow and deliberate than ever, 
‘* 7 ha’e to tell ye that, but for the honor o’ the 
auld house I've served man and boy for five 
and forty years, | should ha’e conseedered it 
my duty as a guid citizen to hand you and your 
son, Mr. Richard ¢ onseltine, here present, into 
the hands 0’ — ustice.” 

Neither of the persons he addressed making 
any reply to this preamble, Peebles continued : 

‘When Larry’s mill was burned down last 
night, the woman once known as Moya Macart 
ney, best known to you and me, Mr. Conseltine, 
as Lady Kilpatrick, was living there.” 

That Conseltine knew of Moya’s claim to the 
title Peebles gave her was only a shrewd guess 
of the latter’s, but the start and pallor with 
which Conseltine heard the words showed the 
old man that the shaft had struck home. 

** The mill,” continued Peebles, ** was fired by 
you and your son there, in complicity wi’ Jock 
Feagus, the lawyer, wi’ the object of destroying 
the unfertunate lady, your brother’s wife.” 

Richard gave a sort of feeble gulp at this, and 
cowered terror-stricken on the bed. 

‘It’s by no virtue o’ yours, Richard Consel- 
tine, that your wicked will was not worked. 
Moya Macartney, Lady Kilpatrick, is alive and 
safe. She was rescued from deuth by her son, 
Desmond Conseltine, sole lawfully begotten son 
and heir of my master, Lord Kilpatrick.” 

**Curse you !” cried Richard, leaping from 
the bed at these words with a flash of hysteric 
anger conquering his fears. ‘* You come and 
tell us this! Father—— !” 
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**Hold your whist!” said the elderly man, 
quietly. ‘* What can ye do, Dick? Sure, the 
game’s up.” 

Peebles looked at him with a kind of loathing 
admiration of his courage and coolness. 

“If ye’ve any more to say, Mr. Peebles,” 
Conseltine continued, ‘‘ ye’d better get it 
over.” 

‘* Just this,” said the old man: ‘ ye’ll hauld 
your tongue about the business till I see fit to 
speak, Ye’ll cease to sponge on his lordship’s 
generosity, and rob the puir lad ye’ve kept out 
of his rights all these years and the puir woman 
ye’ve tried to murder. And if ina day or two 
ye can manage to find some business o’ suffi- 
cient importance to tak’ ye awa’ oot o’ this 
place, and to keep ye awa’ oot o’t for the rest o’ 
your natural lives, so much the better. I don’t 
think,” he added, reflectively, as he scraped his 
lan jaws thoughtfully with his longer fingers, 
‘* 1 don’t think there’s any ither thing to be ar- 


ranged. Ye'’d better keep clear o’ Blake, per- 


haps.” 

‘**One word, Mr. Peebles,” said Conseltine, as 
the old man turned to go. ‘** When do you in- 
tend to break to my brother the news of—of 
that woman being alive ¢” 

‘IT canna preceesely tell ye,” returned Pee- 
bles. ‘* As soon ’s I think he’s strong enough to 
hear it. In the meantime, Mr. Conseltine, ye’d 
best caw cannie. I’m secret on the game till ye 
try another move, but if ye do Pll split on ye, 
as sure as God’s in heaven !” 


( To be continued.) 


Colorado Snow- 
plowing in Summer. 


WHo can appreciate the delights of bucking 
snow in June ; of standing on the pilot platform 
of a rotary snow-plow, wrapped in “slicker” 
and sou’wester, signal-cord in hand, braced 
against the rail like an ocean captain, and 
straining veiled eyes through swirling snow 
and sand? Above, the sun is shedding a fervid 
heat, while down at the bottom of the cafon 
green ranches inclose the roaring mountain tor- 
rent in a frame of deep-hued alfalfa. The ride 
is exhilarating, and, as a novelty, few have par- 
taken of the delicious sensation. 

Epitomized, it is indulging in winter sport in 
an almost tropical temperature. All nature is 
sweet with the breath of spring, and even here, 
in-the high altitude above timber-line, in banks 
of perpetual snow, the perfume of golden-rod, 
babv’s-breath and pond-lilies mingles with the 
balsamic odor of spruce and pine, borne on the 
balmy breeze that soon loses its tropical warmth 
on receiving the frigid caresses of the snow- 
banks. Nevertheless the air is fragrant with 
spring memories from the valley below, while 
the linvering shades of winter are nursed on the 
breasc of old Boreas Hill in the vicinity of Al- 
pine Pass. 

Alpine tunnel, the highest connecting link 
between the eastern and western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountain range, has been reopened to 
traflic after an enforced idleness of five years. 
At an altitude of 11,660 feet the first builders 
of the South Park, Denver and Pacific Railway 
decided to make a bore for the passage of rail- 
way trains. The undertaking was one of the 
most arduous in the history of railroad-building 
iu the West, and in many respects the rehabil- 
tation was more difficult than the original task 
yf construction above the clouds, The tunnel 
was pronounced a failure from an economical 
standpoint soon after the South Park fell into 
the hands of the Union Pacific, and in spite of 
the fact that the road owned fifty miles of track, 
with numerous stations and coal-mines, on the 
western side of the range, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to deliver traffic from that section to 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway at Gunni- 
son, and pay that company for hauling freight 
two hundred and fifty miles to Denver rather 
than use their own but altitudinous line that cov- 
ered the same haul in a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

A few weeks ago, while the entire country 
was sweltering in the torrid sun, forces were 
set at work on the route to Alpine Pass. Thou- 
sands of men, dozens of engines, and a formi- 
dable equipment of snow-plows were engaged in 
paving the way for a resumption of travel over 
the crest of the continent. Drifts and glaciers 
of stupendous proportions were encountered in 
progressing from the lower level to a distance 
of almost three miles above the sea. Huge sec- 
tions of the mountain were impeded by the 
formation of ice that had not been disturbed 
for five years, and in that time had formed 
to a consistency of concrete in layers superim- 
posed each winter, The elements had had their 
way for so many seasons that faint hope was 
entertained of making a success of the plan to 
open up the Gunnison route, but as the forces 
grew accustomed to their singular summer work 
they improved in their methods, with the result 
that the summit was finally reached, and the 
first actual entry made into the tunnel. Storm- 
doors were found at either end, closed as they 
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were left on the day the last train slid down 
the side of the mountain, taking with it the soli 
tary watchman who for ten years had kept 
watch and ward at the gates that would have 
answered nearly for the famous portals where 
St. Peter is supposed to wait for the sanctified. 
The interior, however, was a disappointment, 
for the sides of the bore were lined with huge 
masses of blue ice, and icicles deperded from 
the roof like so many stalactites. Having clear- 
ed away the icy ruins the housing was examined 
with critical eyes, for on the result of that ex- 
amination depended the fate of the road in 
opening to traffic. Cold air had preserved the 
property in the best of shape, and with the ex- 
penditure of a trivial amount the tunnel that 
had cost the company two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and the lives of fifteen men 
would again be ready for the reception of trains. 
The tunnel is 1,780 feet in length, and at the 
greatest depth from the surface a plummet re- 
cords a thousand feet in the central air-shaft. 
It is scarcely possible that the road can be made 
to pay, and the experiment will be watched with 
interest by railroad managers as a matter of 


scientific value, JOHN C, MARTIN. 


A Leviathan of the Lakes. 


No more significant indication of the increas- 
ing magnitude of the lake commerce could be 
found than the launch, at South Chicago, re- 
cently, of the steel steamer Victory, by the Chi- 
cago Ship-building Company. The Victory will 
register six thousand tons at a draught of 
eighteen feet, and her sister-ship, on the stocks 
beside her, is of equal burden. As the big hull 
of two thousand tons of steel dropped rather 
than slid into the water the spray thrown from 
her huge side nearly covered the Spanish cara- 
vels, riding in a slip beyond—types of the naval 
architecture at the time of the discovery of the 
continent, Near at hand were vessels of two 
thousand and two thousand five hundred tons, 
which are large for the present state of lake 
commerce, The Victory will carry four thou- 
sand tons at fourteen feet draught, the present 
depth of the Soo Canal, and six thousand tons 
when the new lock is opened. The size of this 
load may be better understood if it is expressed 
in sixteen trains of twenty-five cars each. 

Built entirely of steel, her keel is three hun 
dred and eighty feet long, and she is four hun 
dred and five feet over all, forty-eight feet 
beam, and twenty-eight feet depth. In her con 
struction her builders have made use of the very 
latest improvements and devices of the ship- 
builder’s art, so that, although intended solely 
as a freight boat, she will be as complete as any 
ship sailing out of an American port. She has 
a double steel bottom, with a space of thirty 
six inches between, which will be used for a 
ballast of two thousand five hundred tons of 
water when the ship is going light. In case of 
damage to the outer shell the inner bottom is 
strong enough to hold her up, while water- 
tight bulkheads tend to insure the safety of the 
vessel in the ever t of more serious disaster. The 
quarters of the crew are placed ‘tween decks, 
leaving the long deck clear of deck-houses and 
all obstructions save the two big Washinton 
spars, the smoke-stacks, and pilot-house. The 
Victory will be equipped with Scotch boilers, 
while the Zenith City, her sister-ship, will have 
water-tube boilers of a new design. Commo 
dore Melville, chief of the bureau of steam- 
engineering of the Navy Department, will seize 
the opportunity of making a test of the relative 
merits of the two types of boilers, and the re- 
sults, based upon otherwise equal conditions, 
may have an important bearing upon the navy 
of the future. a. ee 


Yachting on Our 
Inland Waters. 


ALTHOUGH more or less open-boat pleasure 
sailing has been done on the great lakes since 
the first growth of the cities from Buffalo west, 
the history of yachting on the lakes as a gen- 
tleman’s sport may be said to date from the 
notable contest between the Jia of Toronto and 
the Frolic of Chicago (thirty-five footers), off 
the latter port, in which the American was the 
winner. This was in 1877, The Chicago Yacht 
Club was organized the year previous, and was 
incorporated in 1882. The international regatta 
of 1883 was a gieat event in the history of lake 
yachting, and was participated in by some 
twenty boats, nearly a third of which were 
from Canada. The Cora, an American fifty- 
five-foot schooner, was the winner. 

Among the notable yachts of the Michigan 
fleet may be mentioned the Clyde cutter Verde; 
the Viking, of the New York Yacht Club ; the 
Wasp, a big seventy-one-foot sloop built at 
Chicago : the Crusader, now carrying the flag 
of the Chicago Yacht Club ; the able little Va/ 
iant, a forty-two-foot sloop built at Racine, and 
whose claims to a likeness to the Vigilaut’s 
model are supported by her numerous victories; 
aud the Jd/er, a one-huaued- and - tive: foot 
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schooner, the flag-ship of the Columbia Yacht 
Club. The latter vessel, originally built at 
Fairhaven, Connecticut, in 1865, was rebuilt in 
1876 by Henry Steers, of Greenport, nephew of 
the George Steers who built the America, who 
succeeded in combining the best points of the 
New York pilot-boat and the Yankee yacht in 
a boat that presents the rare combination of 
equal ability on a wind or running free, and 
able both in rough and smooth water. She was 
one of the most noted schooners of her day, and 
her time over the Brenton’s Reef course in the 
regatta of 1876 has been beaten, I believe, only 
once, 

In the recent regatta of the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association at Milwaukee, the /dler, 
however, met more than her match in the Pris- 
cilla (the old rival for cup-defender honors 
with the Puritan), which has just been added 
to the Lake Erie fleet, and made the flag ship 
of the Cleveland Yacht Club. Although meas- 
uring a trifle less than the /dler, the Priscilla 
carried all her racing canvas, while the former 
was under cruising sails alone and entered the 
race entirely without preparation. The result 
was a walk-over for the steel yacht, which dis- 
tanced everything in the light, puffy wind ex- 
cept the little Valiant. The Priscilla is owned 
by Dr. E. E. Breman and Colonel George 8. 
Worthington of Cleveland, and the /d/er by 
Mr. W. D. Boyce of Chicago. The fact remains 
that although the Prisci/la, on her run from 
Mount Desert to Halifax, logged two hundred 
and ninety-seven miles in thirty hours, and bas 
even beaten the /d/er upon uneven conditions, 
she has yet made no record to equal those of the 
older yacht, and the Lake Michigan yachtsmen 
are anxious for another match, later in the 
season, when the merits of the two schooners 
may be more satisfactorily tested. Yachting 
on the great lakes, as upon the seaboard, means 
something more than purse-hunting, or than 
gentlemen’s sport. It is a naval school, from 
which must be graduated the successors of 
Oliver H. Perry and the brave seamen who 
enabled him to report: ‘*‘ We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours,” and to win from 
the British, sea-dogs as they were, the suprem- 
acy of the waters on our northern frontier. 

JoHN T. BRAMHALL. 


Woman’s Exhibit at 
the Atlanta Exposition. 


AN interest- 
ing feature of 
the Cotton 
States and In- 
ternational Ex- 
position, to be 
next 
September at 
Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, will be the 
Woman’s Ex- 
hibit, in which 
New York will 
be worthily rep- 


opened 





resented by a 
\egf special commit- 
tee, whose 
chairman is 
/- Miss Ella M. 
Powell. This 
MISS ELLA M. POWELL, lady has sug- 
gested the for- 
mation of a musical library, to illustrate the 
achievements of women as composers, singers, 
and teachers of music. The collection will in- 
clude personal relics of women distinguished in 
the musical art ; biographies and other works, 
portraits, original manuscript compositions, and 
every object of interest which can be secured. 
Miss Powell, who is peculiarly qualified for the 
work assigned her, will be assisted by a lady 
prominent in the social life of the metropolis 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro, who occupies, on the 
New York committee, the position of chairman 
on music and law. Mrs, Sutro recently took a 
leading part in the exhibition of living pictures 
given by New York society women in aid of a 
charitable cause. 

As to the general scope of the Woman’s Ex- 
hibit, it may be said that, besides the musical 
library above referred to, it will include a 
display of the artistic work of women ; oil- 
paintings, etchings, waier-colors, designs in 
architecture, sculpture, and modeling in clay. 
There will be educational exhibits, a depart- 
ment of technical instruction in connection with 
the industrial arts, a display of art designs for 
tiles, book-covers, furniture decoration, and 
wood-carving. Specimens of embroidery, plain 
and fancy needle-work, ceramics, and china- 
painting, will be received. A cooking-school 
and kindergarten exhibits will also be on view. 
In general charge of all is the Woman’s Board 
of Managers, organized under direction of the 
exposition company, and of waich Miss Ella 
Powell, in addition to being chairman of the 
New York committee, is an honorary member, 

‘L. DONNELLY, 
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The New Art [luseum 
at Springfield, ass. 


THE love of art and appreciation of its finest 
representations has been growing rapidly in 
Springfield, the largest city of western Massa 
chusetts, during the past twenty years, and the 
building of a fine new museum for the housing 
of art treasures means much not only to the 
city but to the valley of the Connecticut, whose 
inhabitants make frequent pilgrimages hither. 

It began with the art exhibitions inaugu- 
rated by a public- spirited citizen, and soon 
taken up by an art dealer who, loved art and 
intended to make others love it. Each year he 
has selected pictures from the best studios of 
New York and Boston, and the artists of the 
valley come together to study and criticise. A 
large number of the best paintings are pur- 
chased in the vicinity before the exhibition 
month is over. 

The museum itself has been in the minds of 
the City Library Association for several years. 
The collection of natural-history specimens and 
of valuable historic relics and documents which 
one would naturally expect to find in a town 
which celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary some years ago seemed to demand 
better lodgment than was afforded them in the 
crowded room of the library building. 

But when to the treasures already in hand 
Mr. George W. V. Smith, an enthusiastic and 
discriminating art collector, proposed to add 
the results of forty years’ seeing and buying in 
the cities of the Old. World, the Library As- 
sociation acted promptly, and by the liberal 
gifts of public-spirited citizens, it is able to pre- 
sent to-day a beautiful, extremely artistic build- 
ing which will be at once a delight and an edu- 
cation to all the region around for generations 
to come, u 

Situated in close proximity to the library’s 
fine building, on a pleasant elevation a little 
back from the broad street going up the hill to- 
ward the ‘‘ Boston Road,” the museum is very 
favorably placed among a group of the finest 
buildings in the city. It is of Pompeiian brick, 
long and thin, with handsome ornaments of 
terra-cotta, in the Italian Renaissance style of 
architecture, and every detail of the external 
and internal construction has been carefully 
planned to meet the needs of the building and 
to gratify the lover of architectural beauty. 

Within the building the halls are finished with 
handsome mosaic, fine staircases, and decora- 
tive iron-work. Every detail shows the thought 
of some interested artist. On the lower floor is 
found the large collection of natural history 
specimens and the various relics and objects of 
interest which have been contributed at various 
times. The Connecticut Valley Historical So- 
ci¢gby is to place its valuable collections here, 
Quethis floor, also, are two large and beauti- 
fully equipped lecture-rooms, which can be 
thrown into one when occasion demands, These 
rooms have long been needed for the various 
historical and scientific gatherings in the city. 
On the second floor is found one long gallery, 
beautifully fimished in native woods, in which 
is placed the*art library, now large and valu- 
able. Here, also, is the Arundel collection of 
pictures, arranged in swinging side frames so 
that their full beauty may be easily seen, even 
by a child. An alcove is provided for the use 
of those wtshing to study here, The thirteen 
stained-glass windows which light this room 
are decorated with the old printers’ marks and 
monograms of the early centuries of printing. 
Across the hall are two large rooms designed 
for paintings. 

But the chief beauty of the museum is found 
in the seven rooms reserved and especially built 
for the Smith collection of: Oriental curios, 
tapestries, fabrics, paintings, armor, bronzes, 
porcelains, and especially of the choicest Jap- 
anese products, valued at over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Every detail of each of these 
seven rooms has been executed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Smith, who is an accomplished 
gentleman of rare taste. The decoration of one 
room is pure lonic, of another Italian Renais- 
sance ; the room designed for the display of 
armor is tinted in dull Pompeiian red ; for the 
aquarelles there is a background of faint blue, 
Handsome mahogany cases are provided for the 
reception of jars and vases and bronzes. To 
the collection Mrs. Smith has added her own 
rare collection of costly laces. The nine rooms 
on this floor are so arranged that they open into 
each other by beautiful archways, producing a 
very happy effect of form and color. 

The exceedingly generous gift of the Smiths 
remains in the form of a bequest during the life- 
time of the donors, but the larger part of the 
collection is placed in the museum as a loan ex- 
hibition, at once, and the design of the giver is 
to enable all artists and artisans to enjoy and 
profit by the best workmanship of many lands. 

The museum, together with the hbrary of a 
hundred thousand volumes and a large reading- 
room, isentirely free to all citizens. 

HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE ON THE EAST SIDE, 





NORTH SIDE OF SQUARE OF THE NEW PARK ON BAYARD STREET, 








ASIDEWALK VENDER IN A TENEMENT DISTRICT, 


BREAKING GROUND FOR THE NEW PARK 


AT CORLEAR’S HOOK, EAST RIVER. 
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SALVATION ARMY AT ABINGDON SQUARE, 


PARK AT COENTIES SLIP. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM of recent years has been regard- 
ed as a model municipality. Manchester and 
Liverpool stand high among English cities ; but 
Birmingham is invariably pointed to as the 
place in which the modern municipal spirit has 
achieved its greatest and widest development. 
It was not always so. Birmingham's municipal 
eminence is of comparatively recent date, and 
much of it is due to the organizing and ad- 
ministrative genius of one man. 

Twenty-five years ago Birmingham was a 
third-rate provincial town, possessing neither 
municipal life nor municipal institutions which 
in any way lifted it above the ordinary run of 
manufacturing and commercial towns in Eng- 
land. It was a badly-built, slow-going town. 
How slow it was, and how lacking in municipal 
spirit and municipal enterprise, was shown by 
the fact that although the Municipal Reform 
act was passed as long ago as 1835, it was not 
until 1851 that the people of Birmingham avail 
ed themselves of the provisions of that famous 
measure, and sought to establish a really rep- 
resentative system of local government for the 
town. Even when the act of 1855 was thus 
tardily adopted, and an elected town council 
superseded the old system of town commission- 
ers, matters were not much improved. There 
was no enterprise about the town council in its 
earlier days. Most of its work was of a paltry 
and makeshift character, no attempt being 
made to deal with any of the municipal prob- 
lems which were pressing themselves upon pub- 
lic attention. 

About 1868, however, national and local polit- 
ical life all over England was stirred by the 
passing of the Reform act, which gave the Par- 
liamentary franchise to the workingmen living 
in the large towns. Workingmen had previ- 
ously had votes at municipal elections ; but 
the possession of the Parliamentary franchise 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. 


awakened a new interest in all political affairs, 
and Birmingham felt the quickening of this new 
life more than any other large English town. 
The era of apathy and conservatism in munic- 
ipal affairs pow came to an end. In 1870 there 
was an accession of a number of exceedingly 
capable and public-spirited men to the town 
council. They were men of a much higher cali- 
bre, and of larger views and aims, than those 
who had ruled Birmingham since the ’fifties. 
Mr. Jeseph Chamberlain was the foremost of 
these new men, At that time, and for some 
years later, he was little known outside Bir- 
mingham ; but he was now entering on a work 
which was to give him national fame, and 
which, if he had never achieved any position in 
imperial politics, would have given him the 
highest reputation as a civic statesman. 

For Mr. Chamberlcin it is claimed, and any 
one who makes a study of the municipal history 
of Birmingham will concede the claim, that he 
rescued the town from the intensely provincial 
spirit which had hitherto characterized it, and 
raised it to metropolitan rank. With Mr. 
Chamberlain in the council which was admin- 
istering the affairs of Birmingham during the 
decade from 1870 to 1880, there were half a 
dozen men of ability and power, several of 
whom have, like Mr. Chamberlain, made for 
themselves places in the larger political arena 
at Westminster. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
soon took the lead. He had been in the council 
only about three years when he was elected 
mayor. In English towns the people elect the 
council, and the councils in their turn elect the 
mayors, usually from among their own mem- 
bers and from among those who have served a 
long apprenticeship to municipal work. But, 
as has been said, Mr. Chamberlain’s apprentice- 
ship to municipal business had not extended 
over three years when he was elected mayor. 
During the first year of his mayoralty he car- 
ried through the council, and through Par- 
Uament, the scheme by which Birmingham 
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possessed itself of its gas undertakings. These 
were then in the hands of private companies, 
paying high dividends as the result of the mo- 
nopolies they enjoyed. The price of gas was at 
once reduced, and nearly every year since 1874, 
a sum of not less than twenty-five thousand 
pounds has gone to public purposes,—a sum 
which, before the new era in municipal affairs, 
went into the pockets of the shareholders of the 
gas companies. It is calculated that the city 
has saved four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds by the success of the scheme which Mr. 
Chamberlain carried through in 1874. 

Mayors of English municipalities are elected 
fora year. A mayor who distinguishes himself 
is generally elected for a second term. This 
was so with Mr. Chamberlain. During his sec- 
ond term of office he was instrumental in secur- 
ing for the municipality the possession and con- 
trol of its water supply. He appeared before a 
Parliamentary committee in support of this, 
his second great scheme for the development 
and advancement of municipal life in Birming- 
ham, and he insisted with convincing earnest- 
ness that the control of the water supply was 
a matter of life and death to the people, and 
that the water-works should be managed by the 
representatives of the people. From January, 
1875, the Birmingham water-works have been 
so managed, and since then Birmingham has 
had a better and more adequate supply of 
water, and along with this better supply a sub- 
stantial reduction in water rates. 

In thesame year that the town possessed itself 
of its water-works, Mr. Chamberlain was ready 
with another great project, which in its reali- 
zation is one of the wisest and most coura- 
geous acts ever performed by an English munic- 
ipality. Birmingham, as it existed up to the 
‘seventies, has already been described as a poor- 
ly-built town. Its central parts were covered 
with slums and rookeries, dating back for a 
century and a half, and the town lacked any- 
thing like a decent avenue of approach from 
the suburbs on its northeastern and eastern 
sides. In 1875, Mr. Chamberlain saw his op- 
portunity of getting rid of the slums and also 
of giving the town a handsome central thor- 
oughfare in keeping with Birmingham’s com- 
mercial importance and its large and growing 
population. The government of Mr. Disraeli 
had just passed an act of Parliament empower- 
ing municipalities to make large clearances of 
property proved to be in an unsanitary condi- 
tion and dangerous to public health and morals. 

The act was passed only in the early summer 
of 1875; but by July of that year Mr. Cham- 
berlain was at work with a committee of the 
town council, ascertaining what could be done 
with the new law in Birmingham. It was soon 
seen that much could be accomplished, and that 
under the provisions of the new law it was pos- 
sible to sweep away a number of the narrow, 
filthy, and evil-smelling streets and courts iu 
the centre of the town, and in place of them 
give Birmingham the handsomest business 
street in England. This bold, Haussman-like 
scheme was estimated to cost nearly three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The committee of the 
town council, however, reported in its favor. 
The town council, led by Mr. Chamberlain, 
adopted the report of the committee, and Par- 
liament gave its sanction to the scheme. In 
July, 1878, the work of demolition and clear- 
ance began, and by 1882 Corporation Street, a 
magnificent thoroughfare which is now the 
pride of the Midlands, had come into existence. 
It is sixty-six feet wide, and is lined on either 
side with handsome stone and brick buildings 
of architectural merit, and all of a class which 
would do credit to Cheapside or Regent Street 
in London. No other English provincial town 
has a street which at all approaches Corpora- 
tion Street. Market Street, Manchester, and 
Bold Street, Liverpool, are fine thoroughfares ; 
but neither of these begins to compare with the 
stately avenue which Mr. Chamberlain’s bold 
ness and forethought have given to Birmingham. 

In years to come Corporation Street will be 
something more than a source of pride to the 
people of Birmingham. It will be an immense 
source of profit to the municipality. For the 
corporation, when it parceled out the lots in 
1882, did not sell the freehold. It adopted the 
plan of the great landlords of London, and 
leased the building lots for a term of years 
None of these terms are for longer than seven- 
ty-five years, so that somewhere about the mid- 
dle of next century the city of Birmingham will 
own every building in Corporation Street, and 
will be in receipt of rentals which will go a long 
way toward meeting the municipal charges 
coming against the city. 

Mr. Chamberlain naturally prides himself on 
the Corporation Street undertaking. He thinks 
it must make Birmingham the richest borough 
in England, ‘ It is the only occasion,” he once 
said, in alluding to the time when these seven- 
ty-five leases will fall in, ‘for which I wish to 
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live beyond the ordinary term of human life, 
in order to see the result of this improvement, 
and hear the blessings which will then be 
showered upon the council of 1875, which had 
the courage to inaugurate this scheme.” 

These three great schemes, carried out on 
strictly business lines, were all inaugurated 
during Mr. Chamberlain’s terms of mayoralty. 
While Mr. Chamberlain was mayor he also laid 
the foundation-stone of the Council House, the 
first of the magnificent pile of municipal build- 
ings for which Birmingham is now as famous 
as it is for Corporation Street. The great feat- 
ure about the municipal buildings of Birming- 
ham is that they are grouped together, and 
stand on the most commanding site in the city. 
Next the Council House, forming part of it, in 
fact, is the Municipal Art Gallery; while across 
the square is the Central Library and Reading- 
room, than which there is no finer public- 
library building anywhere in England outside 
London. 

The Central Library contains over one hun- 
dred and forty thousand volumes, and, with 
nine branch libraries in which about fifty thou- 
sand more books are distributed, is managed by 
the town council. The council also manages 
the School of Art, which is housed in a splen- 
did building within sight of the Council House, 
and eleven branch schools in which art is 
taught. The libraries and art schools are free, 
the libraries being maintained out of a local 
tax, and the art schools partly by a local tax 
and partly by grants from the Education De- 
partinent in London. In most English towns 
the tax for maintaining libraries and art 
schools is limited to one penny in the pound of 
the rentable value of all taxable property. But 
for Birmingham, at the request of its citizens, in 
1883 Parliament passed a special law authoriz- 
ing the tax for libraries and art schools to be 
variable at the will of the corporation. 

Birmingham nowadays never goes into mu- 
nicipal work in a niggardly spirit. It has the 
best libraries and artschools in England. The 
range of work in its art schools is unique. The 
same remarks apply in regard to elementary 
education. Another elected body, not the town 
council, is responsible for this department of 
work. The school board is, however, actuated 
by the same broad, business-like spirit as the 
town council. It seeks to give Birmingham the 
best, and as a result of its policy, while other 
cities have not school places for all their chil- 
dren, Birmingham, in the middle of 1894, had 
seven hundred more places than there were 
childrén of school age to occupy them. The 
board was just a little ahead with its work, 
that was all; it is against its policy to allow 
overcrowding, or to permit the high character 
of the elementary education giveu in its schools 
to suffer from any short-sighted economy. In 
this respect Birmingham is far ahead of Lon- 
don ; and its educational system is often held up 
asa model to the school boards of the other large 
towns of England. One great reason for this is 
that the school board came into existence al- 
most in the same year that the new interest in 
municipal life was being awakened in Birming- 
ham by the action of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues of the council of 1870; and, from the 
first, the school board has shared in the spirit of 
the larger municipal body, which, in the twelve 
years from 1870 to 1882, transformed Birming- 
ham and made it at once the brightest and 
most go-ahead of the English municipalities. 

EDWARD PorRRITT. 


Parks for the People. 


THE campaign for parks for the people in 
New York City has been won, practically. The 
metropolis will soon have parks attractive in 
design and well-kept constantly, adjacent to 
the homes of the poor. Mayor Hewitt started 
the movement when he was chief executive of 
the city. He wanted breathing-places where 
they were most needed, where the poor were 
crowded together the thickest, and where, flee- 
ing from the cramped and ill-ventilated rooms 
they must occupy, they might get fresh air and 
see sunlight and trees and shrubs. 

Central Park is a long distance from the real 
poor. When they go there they must dress for 
the occasion. The poor can’t drag the scores of 
babies up there conveniently. Parks must come 
to them ; they can’t travel several miles to 
reach the parks. It was a recognition of this 
fact that a wee bit of a park was made at 
famous Five Points. It was called Paradise 
Park, and although it is a tiny spot, it was 
named rightly. Ona hot night it is crowded. 
It has helped to revolutionize the place. The 
slums are no longer in that neighborhood. 

One of the most important of the new parks 
will be the Corlear’s Hook Park. It will be 
the East Side park. Cherry Street—old Cherry 
Street—with its tenements, its sick babies, its 
thin-faced women, will run on one side of it. 
The East River will be on another side. It will 
be nearly six hundred feet square, and a glori- 
ous place for the tired humanity of that neigh- 
borhood to seek rest and to forget its miseries, 
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It may cost several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars, but it will pay the city as an investment 
on the score of public health alone, the pleasure 
it will give to the poor not taken into account. 

Then there is the East River Park at the foot 
of Eighty-fourth Street. Old Jones’s Wood 
used to be there. For some time it has been a 
public park, and in its attractiveness has been a 
fitting counterpart to Blackwell’s Island, with 
its trees and lawns and flowers, directly across 
the narrow channel. The city has enlarged it 
recently, and with its terraces, trees, and 
flowers, it is a most charming spot. 

Old Mulberry Bend, famous for its murders, 
its family rows, its forlorn humanity, where 
English was practically an unknown tongue, 
will soon be a breathing-place for the poor. It, 
too, will have sunlight and trees and green 
grass and fragrant flowers. The ‘* Bend ” is al- 
ready gone forever. The rookeries have been 
condemned, and the transformation, a veritable 
fairy scene for that part of town, will soon be 
at hand. 

But this is not all of the story. The great 
reform in tenements provided for by the last 
Legislature is surely coming. One of the great 
est clements in that reform will be numerous 
little parks. Already the members of the com 
mission whose work it will be to bring the re 
form about have conferred with the Park Com- 
missioners about the location of these parks. It 
will take a long time to condemn property, pull 
down buildings, settle the landscape features, 
but these parks are coming, and New York will 
be a better place for the poor man to live in. It 
will not be the ideal place for him, but be will 
be able to see the stars from a more attractive 
place than a roof, of a hot night, and he will 
know what real shade is—not the shade that a 
reeking building casts across the sidewalk, but 
that made by leaves. A. F. MATTHEWS. 


A Novel Park Scheme. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has given the sub- 
ject of parks for the people a good deal of 
thought, makes this radical suggestion : 

‘There is just one way, in my opinion, in 
which New York can provide its poor people 
with the kind of parks which they most need, 
and that is by the devotion to this use of at 
least one of the islands of the East River which 
is now set apart as the forced abode of such of 
the city’s criminals as are caught and convict- 
ed. Lrefer to Blackwell’s Island. 

‘** This natural park, which Providence seems 
to have placed there for the very use herein pro- 
posed, would make a magnificent play-ground, 
easy of access for thousands of the people of the 
East Side, especially after the projected bridge 
shall be built which is to span the island and 
connect the main land to the Long Island shore 
It will then be equally available for the poor 
people of Brooklyn, who dwell by thousands in 
the tenements on the south side of the stream, 
and are many miles from anything resembling 
apark. To turn that island, with its one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of greensward, into a 
park would be an achievement worthy of the 
Greater New York, and an endless blessing to 
its people. 

**The penal institutions would, of course, 
have to be removed, but it 1s quite possible that 
the poor-house and charity hospital might re- 
main for some time to come, at least. 

‘* It will be said that the trouble and expense 
of moving the penal establishments are insur- 
mountable obstacles; but that is a question 
which is well worth looking into. My own be- 
lief is that it would be worth to New York all 
the cost and labor which it would imvolve, and 
that a far better place, from all practical points 
of view, could be found for the prisoners who 
are now kept there. 

**A tract of land could be bought, say on 
Long Island, which would answer every pur- 
pose for the city’s criminals. It might have a 
water front on one side, either on the ocean or 
on the sound, and it should embrace sufficient 
arable ground to enable the prisoners to grow 
enough produce for their own support. 

“It is understood that the prisoners on the 
island are required to perform certain kinds of 
labor, mostly non-productive, but the sum-total 
of the work done is very small when one con- 
siders the number of people engaged in it. By 
a change of the character here proposed every 
man and woman condemned to servitude for 
crime might be properly employed at useful 
labor during a considerable number of hours 
each day, while certain other hours might be 
given to reformatory teachings and measures 
which would tend to make them better on leav- 
ing the prison than they were when they entered 
it. Any such advantages will be forever im- 
possible while the prison is confined to Black- 
well’s Island. 

‘* While there are certain advantages in hav- 
ing the prison on this beautiful island, they are 
few and unimportant as compared with the 
disadvantages of prostituting this gift of nature 
to such a use, 

‘Our present enlightened city government 
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would do well to look into this matter ; to give 
the subject a thorough overhauling. A large 
site fora prison colony could be had on Long 
Island, where farms and gardens, orchards, 
dairies, and work-shops of all kinds would be 
manned by the prisoners condemned by our 
courts, through which employments they would 
receive actual benefit from their incarceration, 
and be made entirely self-supporting. The sur- 
plus might be devoted to the support of the 
helpless families of p*isoners, who are usually 
left in abject poverty 

‘* Under the present system, when a man be- 
comes a criminal his wife and children are 
made outcasts, and in the natural course of 
things many of them drift into the criminal 
classes. Society should recognize that it is 
doing a great injury to innocent and helpless 
beings in permitting the perpetuation of this 
great wrong. It is a shame which will leave 
its mark on our civilization. 

‘This is an outline of a plan for devoting 
Blackwell’s Island to the city’s health and glory. 
Any enlightened citizen can fill in the details. 
If New York’s intelligence grows with the same 
rapidity as characterizes the increase of its 
population, I predict that the day is not far 
distant when what is here only hinted at will be 


an accomplished fact J. A. MACKNIGHT.” 
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The Faculty Alone a 
Possible Barrier. 


THE suggestion made by me last week that 
the Yale crew go to England next year and row 
the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge race has 
borne rich fruit indeed. In fact, it only remains 
for the Yale faculty to agree in order to set 
tie at once all necessary negotiations with the 
Englishmen, to launch the scheme and arrange 
for the subscription of expense money. Yale’s 
ccachers, from ** Bob” Cook down, are enthu- 
siastic over the mere contemplation of the 
trip, and this year’s victorious crew, all of 
whom will be in college next year, are most 
sanvuine of giving a fine accounting in Eng- 
lish waters if the opportunity is offered. 

The matter of raising money sufticient to pay 
expenses would, in the opinion of prominent 
vraduates, be one of little moment, inasmuch as 
the feeling is general that we now have achance 
to demonstrate our equality with the crews of 
the world in fast crew rowing of four miles. 
* Bob” Cook thinks in all seriousness that the 
chances are good, and this great coach’s opinion 
is worth more than that of any other rowing 
expert in the country. So also think graduate 
oarsmen of Yale and other colleges, who argue 
that there are some little points—delicate though 
telling ones—of the Cook stroke which are bound 
to make it take rank almost as the superior one, 
on the ground that, whereas the English stroke 
is practically that which Cook brought here 
from England in the ’seventies, the stroke used 
by the Yale men is the English stroke planed 
down, smoothed out, and perfectly blended in 
all its movements. 

In other words, while the English stroke is 
marked by rather abrupt changes or halts be- 
tween (say) the recover and the slide forward, 
the reaching out of the hands on the catch and 
the catch itself, the Cook stroke smoothes off 
these edges. The English oar, then, might be 
compared to a body moving in a rectangular 
plane where the angles would necessarily cause 
a halt, and the latter to one moving in an ellip- 
tical plane. Now it is these little differences, 
coupled with our undoubted lead in mechanical 
appliances about the shell, that form the basis 
for much confidence, for it is not to be pre- 
sumed for one moment that the physical enters 
into the consideration 

The Yale faculty in considering the question 
will be confronted with these conditions ; First- 
ly, that the crew must leave here some time 
in January or the first of February ; secondly, 
studying must be done for nearly two months 
away from the generally most helpful class- 
room, and the work of practically the entire 
winter term accomplished by means of tutors. 
Of course this assumes that the race shall take 
place a week or two after the annual Oxford- 
Cambridge affair—which occurs in March— 
which is the likely assumption, in view of past 
failures to arrange a race, which failures were 
in a measure due to the difference in the row- 
ing and training seasons of the two colleges. 


\ PosstBLE YALE-HARVARD Foot-BALL 
GAME THIS FALL. 

Should certain graduates of Yale and Har- 
vard succeed in their joint efforts to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the present 
strained relations between the universities they 
represent, there will be a game of foot-ball this 
fall—though surely not at Springfield as for 


the past four yea:s, Accordiag to one of the 
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mediators, these thiags must come to pass: Yale 
men must back down a bit and say they were 
sorry they wrote a letter asking an apology, 
and Harvard must say she regrets that her 
graduates should have seen fit to speak, in an 
unguarded moment, disparagingly of Yale 
teams and their methods of play. 

Thus far things are progressing smoothly, 
though somewhat disturbed by an incident at 
New London, before the occurrence of which 
Yale and Harvard men were coming together 
nicely. It was during the Yale-Columbia-Har- 
vard freshmen race, and ‘‘ Bob” Cook, un- 
thinking and aroused by the poor work of a 
Yale oar, grasped the megaphone and yelled 
out: * Brace up,” etc. At the time the Har 
vard freshmen were doing finely and their 
chances seemed rosy. On the instant the mis- 
take was realized by those on the Yale launch, 
and Mr. Cook sought to make amends, but those 
on the Harvard launch close by looked black as 
thunder, and for the time the hitherto friendly 
feeling was completely dispelled. 

But, as I have said, that little incident has 
been forgotten, and the hatchet is in a fair way 
to be buried, though an official announcement 
of complete inhumation may not come before 
September. 

That Harvard undergraduates desire to play 
Yale this fall is unquestioned. They are simply 
satisfied that their foot-ball interests are now 
on the right basis, and their prospects of a win 
ning team next fall in every way encouraging. 
To whip Yale at foot-ball would mean the for- 
getting of every bitter memory of past defeats. 
Hence their eagerness, if the truth were known, 
to play. Of course, head coach Dr. Brooks 
thinks so, too and as Yale is like Barkis, if her 
pride is not seriously jeopardized, why, we may 
fairly go ahead and plan to witness probably 
the greatest game of the 1895 season. 

THE LARCHMONT-ATLANTIC CRUISE. 

The combination cruise of the Larchmont 
and Atlantic Yacht Clubs, July 13th-19th, 
proved highly successful. The racing from 
port to port and other races was keen all 
through, and the classes without exception were 
well filled. In all, forty-three first and second 
prizes were won. Of these, twenty-seven were 
firsts. The awarding of sixteen second prizes 
shows that in at least sixteen races four, or 
more than four, yachts took part, as second 
prizes were, according to rule, withheld unless 
at least four boats started. , 

Following is a record of the first-prize win- 
ners, together with the number of their wins : 
Emerald, 
Minerva, two ; Loyal, 


fmorita, three: Norota, three : 

two: Katrina, two: 
two; Ramona, Dragoon, Yorsoon, Penguin, 
Eclipse, Infanta, Almira, and Ventura, one 
each. The record for second prize is: Sachem, 
three ; Awa, three; Yorsoon, two; Caralier, 
two; eclipse, Minerva, Tigress, Senorita, 
Kathleen, Infanta, and Almira, one each. 

The joint cruise was the inspiration of officers 
of the two clubs, who hoped that the combina- 
tion would bring together a large number of 
yachts which could be kept together. Though 
the joint cruises of the two clubs have been en- 
joyable ones, they have never been successful 
in the sense of the word of being cruises from 
start to finish—with no desertions and full en- 
try-lists for the different races. It is safe to 
say that the clubs will unite again next year, 
for, by a unanimous vote taken at Shelter 
Island on the 19th instant, the cruise was ad- 
judged grand and satisfying. 

SEPTEMBER WEATHER RECORDS. 

As report after report reaches us concerning 
the marvelous work of Valkyrie I/II. in light 
airs, and her tenderness in a breeze, the con- 
clusion becomes all the more certain that De- 
signer Watson, in making his plans, had in 
view only a boat best adapted for American 
waters in early September. Thus in no small 
degree the results of the Defender- Valkyrie LIT, 
races are going to depend greatly upon weather 
conditions. In view of this fact, a study of the 
weather records for the past ten years, say for 
September 7th, becomes interesting. Strangely 
enough, while we find that ou September 7th, 
1885 and 1886, the wind blew but five and seven 
knots an hour respectively, and in consequence 
in the former instance Puritan and Genesta, 
who were contesting for the America’s Cup, 
were not able to finish, and in the latter, Puri- 
tan fouled Genesta, we find that in 1887 it blew 
hard from the southwest thirty knots ; in 1888 
fifteen knots from the northeast ; in 1889 six 
teen knots from the north-northeast ; in 1890 
fourteen knots from the north and east, shift- 
ing tosoutheast ; in 1891 the wind bowled along 
at twenty-six knots an hour from the west, 
shifting to northwest. In 1892 the wind was 
variable, but did not reach below twelve knots, 
while in 1893 a regular old southeaster came 
along at a thirty-four-knot-an-hour clip, Last 
year the wind blew thirteen knots from the 
northwest, shifting to southwest. Thus, while 
in 1885 and 1886 the wind averaged six knots, 
the following eight years show an average of 
twenty knots. 
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‘* DEFENDER” vs. ** VIGILANT.” 

This much may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction—Defender is a faster boat than Vigi- 
lant, over a thirty-mile course, by several min- 
utes. In a breeze the latest creation of the 
Herreshoffs would undoubtedly show Vigilant 
the way and win on corrected time by from 
five to eight minutes. With the wind blowing 
weakly, say eight knots an hour, Defender 
would find it hard work to shake off the bronze- 
bottomed centreboarder and save the time she 
has to give away, which has been variously 
estimated to be anywhere between two and 
four minutes. The actual minutes and seconds 
which Defender will have to give away will 
not be known until Vigilant and Defender are 
measured, Defender may not be measured 
until September. Vigilant may not be meas- 
ured at all in the event of Defender’s undoubt- 
ed superiority. 

Though Defender, in her maiden race, Satur- 
day, July 20th, only beat out Vigilant over the 
regular cup course—fifteen miles to windward 
and return—two minutes and forty-five sec 
onds—elapsed time, of course—she might have 
done much better. In the beat out, one un 
necessary tack was taken by Defender which 
lost her at least five minutes ; then too soon 
after the start her bobstay became loosened, 
which necessitated favoring the head sheets, to 
the detriment of their full pulling powers. 

Defenders unripe condition must also be 
taken into account, for Saturday’s race was 
practically her first trial in any sort of a breeze, 
and her sails and her rigging did nothing but 
stretch and stretch. Vigilant, on the other 
hand, was tuned up fit to race for the America’s 
Cup. She might have sailed a bit better—but 
she could not have been in better shape in all 
other respects. 

Yacht sharps who watched closely the work 
of Vigilant were unanimous in declaring her a 
better boat by several minutes than in 1893, 
when she defeated handily Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie 11. 

There is no disputing the fact that Vigilant 
was ever a fast boat in every sense of the word. 
If, then, she is faster this year by several min- 
utes, a pretty fair and reliable line may be had 
on Defender, amd this /ine, translated, means 
that the defender of the America’s Cup this 
year is a worthy boat in every way, and will 
take a beating from a wonder only. 

It has been estimated by yachtsmen across 
the water that Valkurie I//. is twenty-five min- 
utes faster than Britannia over a fifty-mile 
course. If this is within ten minutes even of 
being so, then Valkyrie /I/. will prove danger- 
Ous, 

But there seems to be every reason to doubt 
that Valkyrie I/]. can beat Britannia so bad- 
ly, save in one instance, and that is when the 
wind holds true and light. And right here we 
find food for thought in the approaching strug- 
gle for the cup. While Defender can stand up 
under her lofty rig like unto a church, and sail 
like a witch, she is not a ghost by any means in 
light airs. Of course she is fast and all that, 
but it is a grave question indeed whether she is 
fast enough to win when the wind blows weakly 
at seven knots or so an hour, 

Defender thus far has shown herself to be a 
smart boat in a thrash to windward ; smarter, 
indeed, than Vigilan/ with a centreboard, and 
this fact has caused no end of surprise among 
the many advocates of the centreboard type of 
boat. In a running with the wind, however, 
she does not show such a distinct advantage 
over Vigilant. 

It has been shown conclusively in Defender’s 
trials thus far that she can carry a larger sail- 
spread if needed. At present it approximates 
twelve thousand square feet. By replacing the 
one-hundred -foot solid main boom with one five 
feet longer the area would be increased one 
thousand square feet. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
CONDUCTED BY SAM, Loypb, 
Whist Practice. 

PROBLEM No, 25, as was anticipated, gaveour 

experts considerable trouble, as the tempting 


lead of spade eight led them into a trap. B 
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would take the trick and return deuce of dia- 
monds. A must first lead spade ace, to which 
C discards ace of diamonds. A then leads dia- 
mond nine. If B takes, A will catch two more 
tricks in diamonds, but if B underplays, then A 
must throw his spade to D, who will have to 
give one club trick to C. The problem was 
highly appreciated by those who mastered it, 
among whom were Messrs, G. Aiken, W. Almy, 
F. Buckley, ‘‘P. H. B.,” W. Bruce, E. Cook, 
W. Dean, W. Edwards, H. E. Fish, T. Flem 
ming, B. Garrett, ‘‘ H. D. L. H.,” C. H. Hoag 
land, M. C. Isbel, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” C. Knox, G. E. 
Loomis, C. H. Marsters, G. Moss, C. Nugent, 
H. Orr, J. D. Peterson, P. Stafford, J. F. 
Smith, C. K. Thompson, W. W. Thorndike, G. 
Uinman, W. EB. Wan “WwW. W. W.,” WW. 
Young, E. E. Young, and D. W. Kennedy 

Here is another clever problem, involving 
some scientific whist, well calculated to trap the 
unwary. Problem No. 30: 
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Clubs trumps. A leads, and with partner 
C takes how many tricks against any possible 
play ¢ 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 25. By B. W, LaMorue, 
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White. 


White to play and mate in two moves 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 22. By BLAKE. 
White ! Black 
1 KttoR5 1 Moves. 
2 Mates according to 
black’s play ’ 

This was a very puzzling little problem, and 
many a good solver fell into the trap of lead- 
ing off with B to Q, overlooking the defense of 
Kt to Kt 6. It was correctly mastered by 
Messrs. Porter Stafford, T. B. Miller, Dr. Bald 
win, W. L. Fogg, A. J. Conen, J. G. Schaefer, 
A. Hardy, J. Winslow, A. C. Cass, F. T. Rund 
let, R. G. Fitzgerald, E. H. Baldwin, E. A. 
Collier, F. H. Long, ** Ivanhoe,” W. Towne, E 
H. Allen, R. Morris, D. T. Willets, and E 
Denyse. All others were incorrect. 


Good News for Asthmatics. 

WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
sufferers from Asthma. As before announced, 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth 
ma. You can make trial of the Kola Com 
pound free, by addressing a postal-card to the 
Kola lmporting Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who are sending out large trial cases 
free by mail, to sufferers. * 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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“‘ DEFENDER,” SHOWING HER UNUSUALLY LOFTY RIG. ‘* VALKYRIE III.,” SHOWING EXTRAORDINARY BREADTH OF BEAM. 


INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPARISONS OF **DEFENDER” JVs. ‘‘ VALKYRIE III.”—PHoroGRapHs By ii—EMMENT, AND WeEsT & Sons, SOUTHSEA.—{SEE PAGE 75.] 
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#4 
THE ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE MILWAUKEE YACHTING ASSOCIATION—“ VALIANT” WINNING.—Drawn By H. REUTERDAHL,—[SEE PAGE 71.) 
YACHTING EAST AND WEST. bee 
1 
: 





PRINCE EDWARD ALBERT OF YORK, HEIR TO THE BRITISH THRONE. BRITISH CABINET RECONSTRUCTION—MR. BALFOUR TAKING THE OATH AFTER ACCEPTING 
Illustrated London News. OFFICE AS FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY.—London Graphic. 


" 
“> 
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STATE RECEPTION OF NASRULLAH KHAN, THE SHAHZADA OF AFGHANISTAN, BY QUEEN VICTORIA, AT WINDSOR CASTLE— PRESENTING THE AMEER'S LETTER, 
Illustrated London News. 
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THE BANQUET-HALL AT HOLTENAU, BUILT FOR THE OCCASION, WHERE THE EMPEROR WILLIAM ENTERTAINED HIS GUESTS AN ENGLISH BISHOP EXPLORES HIS DIOCESE 
AT THE OPENING OF THE NORTH SEA CANAL.—ZIllustrirte Zeitung. ON THE WHEEL.—London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 
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A NINE-YEAR-OLD negro girl, who is wholly 
without education, has created a great sensa- 
tion in South Carolina, both among blacks and 
whites, by her work as an evangelist. 
of revival conducted by her 


A series 
meetings have 
been attended by crowds of people who are re- 
ported to be wonderfully affected by her 
preaching. 


COQUELIN’S homeliness of face and his large, 
turned-up nose weighed strongly against him | 
when he presented himself for admission to the 
French conservatory for stage-training. ‘‘ Look 
trumpet-like nose,” said one of his 
But the influence of Reg- 
nier prevailed, and the aspiring boy was taken 
on trial. His experience was discouraging and 
disheartening at first, but in the ré/e of a valet 
he finally scored a marked success, and at the 
end of the year he went forth, a youth of twen- 


at his big, 
judges, in derision. 


ty-one, with the conservatory’s first prize in his 


m™ SsSession. 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING 
It leads the world of travel in all things— 
In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting, baths, 

Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Penneylvaoia Limited.’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines 

From North and East to South and West. 


Hours from New York to Chicago. 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29 


Others may emnlate, but equal, none, 
THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 


DYSPEPSIA 


prepares the way for worse ills to come 
Tabules annihilate dyspepsia. One gives relief 


Ripane 





FLavor all yourcold drinks with twenty drops of 
Angostura Bitters. Dr Siegert’s the only gennine 











CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 


Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will, 
cominencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 
of 28, North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service ( 
New York and Fall River will be operated commenc- 
ing June I7th 


—EEE—E 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhuea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 





STARVED TO DEATH 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. IJnfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers send 
your address to the New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany. New York 


Tue tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis 
tinguishe 1 on account of its volume and purity, its 
richness and singing quality, and its sympathetic 
character throughout the entire scale. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


old or middle-aged man, euffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. T will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy | 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourse ‘if. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do Adcéress E. H. HunegerForp, Box A. 28}, | 
Albion, Michigan 


{Fr any young, 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. ALL 
READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 


Gb Clab 
Cocktails — 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, and 
8 YORK, 


' For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 


~~ . a él | 
oO 
ax 
é i For the Camping Party, 


vase oe | For the Summer Hotel. 

Y ONNOISSEURS agree 

MANHATTAN C that of two cock. 
Cocktails 


tails made of the same 

Frovared & Batted by materials and propor 
Lb tions, the one which 
is aged must be the 
better. 

For sale on the 
Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal rail- 
roads of the United 
States. Avoid Imitatio 
Cc. F. Heusrein & Bro., sore proprietors, 

39 Broadway, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., and 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 
GB” For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


























two boats each way daily) between | 
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For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 






In One Application of 


Giticu 


SPrEDY CurE TREATMENT. — Warm baths, 
CuTicuRA Soap, gentle applications of Cuticura 
(ointment), and mild doses of CUuTICURA KESOL- 
VENT (the new blood purifier). 

Sold throneheut the world, and especially by English and 


with 


American chemists in all the principal cities British vepot: F. 
Newsrry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st.. london. PoTTER DRUG 
& CHem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


‘‘ The 


o K.” 


Always 





aS Buy 
CONSTANTINE’S 
Pine Tar 
Soap. 
Persian Healing. 
CONSTANTINE’S 


was the first pine tar 
| soap on the market. 


Echo— 


It will be the last. Always 

People want it and 

| they buy it for the Buy 

| Toilet, Bath and Nur- i 

sd Constantine's, 
—DRrvacIsTs.— 








SLEEP AND REST “”” 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S$ 0-H-M-E-R. | 
TAMAR 
INDIE 


GRILLO 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and yey ne troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 


33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Druggists. 


They Are 
Not Painted Red. 


FREQUENT travelers and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, as well as on the line 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and Kansas 
City, have noticed that the smoke-stacks of the 
locomotives on the Great 
Railway (The Maple Leaf Route), which for 
several years past have been painted red, are 
now treated in sombre black 

There is a reason for this. 
before them when running, 
red, the engineers were unconsciously becoming 
oblivious to red as a danger-signal. The dis- 
covery of this by one of the company’s superin- 
tendents led to an investigation which proved 


between Chicago 


Chicago Western 


Having constantly 
this flambeau of 


e necessity of a new danger-sig- 
The 


somewhat to the disap- 


conclusively t’ 
nal or the abandonment of the red stack. 
red stack i> nx 

i fow faddists in the advertising 
but only adding greater safety to 


more, 
pointment of 
department, 
the flight of the limited express-trains on this 


great railway. 


THE ave a Price $5.00 
POCKET KODAK. 








A Pocket Camera that uses films 

or plates—-weighs only 5 
ounces and slips into the pocket 
easily. Made of aluminum and 


covered with fine leather. S37AR 


KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


EASTMAN 


Sample photo and booklet 
hd two 2-cent sta «ee 


PIILDEN.ABe 


PRODUCED BY THE FRENCHOR Gramracne. 
PROCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE, 





EQUAL IN QUALITY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTED, 
HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
you cannot getit of your dealer, 
aeirete HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO. 
HAMMONDSPORT,N.Y. 










old by all 
Live Cycle Dealers 
Bridgeport Ct. 


New York City. 





Bridgeport Bras;(0. 


Or, 19 Murray St., 








At the International Yacht 


Race our 
‘*Defender’”’ 


will protect 
America’s 
Cup, while 


Fibre 
Chamois 


will hold harmless 

against damage by the 
damp sea air our ladies’ 
puffed sleeves and skirts. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 


taking out af 
ee ” See 


ter the dress is worn 


that what you buy is stamped with letlers like this 





Fibre ( Chamois 
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A Lady 
In 
Venice 
needs the 


Duxbak 
Rainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 


the famous 


M.”’ 








wo. ie 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A setofthe 'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y¥. 
**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


nt LADIES!! 


Do you Itke acup of Good Teat? 
If so send this “‘Ad’’ and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail youa1-41b 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 


Coffees, Baking Powde rand Spices. 

Send tor yan, (Mention “ Leslie’s W hy A “4 

E GREAT AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
31 


P.O. wes 89, & 33 Vesey St., ed York. 
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@| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |© @ 


linevevar I 
Body ons 












FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 
STIMULATES 


reFresHes| Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free. Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@] MARIANI & CO., 59 West 15th St., New Yorn. leo 
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ment of Swan 
Wood ury 
bail City, 
Send 10c 


SCALP, 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
| SE shment in the world for the treat 


AND NERVES. John H 
Dermatol igis t, 127 W. 42 sa St., N. ¥ 
inventor of Woopsury’s FActaL Soap 
for sainpile and 150-page book on De rmatology. 








A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 


Handsomely Mlustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 
** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"° 75 cents 


B&H. T. ANTHONY & 0, SPENT 


Beeman’s— 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
E Ortainateve of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum, 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Straight Line, 
A Quick Line, 
A Through Line, 
A Popular Line 
to All Points in 
New York State. 








THE MODERN 
WEST+~SHORE 
=KAILKOAD= 


Have you ever ridden on the National Express— 


the new limited train to Buffalo? It leaves New York 
at 7.39 P, M. and arrives there early next morning. 
' 





THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
pA ade nad 


on pages 65 and 76 
were made by J. 
C. Hemment with 
the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding Montauk (jamera 


G. GENNERT, [anufacturer, 
NEW 








THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket-offices of the New 
York 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Montreal, 


YORK, 


Central & Hudson River Railroad in 
Utica, Syracuse, Kochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and San Francisce is an Information 
Rureau—thirty-one in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates and 
routes for reaching the principal health and 
pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 
free; also information regarding principal ho- 
tels at such resorts, their rates, accommoda- 
tions, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and pict- 
ures descriptive of the hotels and their sur- 
roundings. Agents are always glad to assist 
callers. It may pay you to consult them before 
laying out your route. 

The Illustrated Catalogue New York Central Books 
and Etchings sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a 
one-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
sengrr Agent 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
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5.LIEBMANN'S SON'S BREWING CO. 
36 FORREST ST RROOKLYN NY, 


BEER. 
it, too. 


young. 


rH 


There’s lots of snap and vim in this HtREs’ Root- 
There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
Be sure aud get the genuine 


VERDI's popularity at home is somewhat op 
pressive to him, especially when he 
out, Crowds collect about him, so much so as 
to impede his progress, and when he journeys 
to another town they gather in front of his ho- 
tel to await a glimpse of him. The composer 
complains that he cannot look out of the win 
dow without being pointed at. This homage, 


amounting almost to adulation, has not spoiled | 


him, and he has unquestionably refused more 
honors from royalty than any other man on 
the continent. 


STEPHEN CRANE, the poet laureate of the 
English school of 
as the other members of that coterie of the 
erratic inart. He is barely twenty-three, 
physically slight. 
of enigmatic or symbolistic poetry was pro 
duced in three days. It 
basis for fame, but if he designed it to be a bait 


‘““decadents,” is as youthful 
and 
Mr. Crane’s curious volume 


is an unsubstantial 


MR. GEORGE FE. VINCENT, of Bishop 
Chancellor Vincent, of Chautauqua, is earning 
for himself a popularity among Chautauquans 
which bids fair to equal that of his father. He 
is principal of the Chautauqua Assembly, a 


son 


lecturer in the Chautauqua school of sociology, 
and the author, with Professor Small, of a text- 
book on sociology. 


[RES 


ventures | 


| 





Mr. LEF needn’t 


about it! 


‘Why, Addie, you 
cry I only said Mrs, Allen was 
a very well-informed woman, and I wished 
you would follow her example.” 

Mrs. Lee ‘* Yes: 
you wished I could manage to look as styl- 
Mrs. Allen 
own clothes. But she has what I haven't. 

Mr. Lee—‘‘ What is that 7’ 

Mrs. Lee—‘* Well, she gets all of her in- 
formation from the magazine they take. I 


and last week you said 


ish as and she makes all her 


admit that she knows all that is going on, 
and is bright and entertaining in conversa- 
but I could do as well as she does if I 
She 


tion: 
had the same source of information 


lent me the last number of her magazine 


lately, and I learned more, in one hour's 


reading, about various social matters and 


, | the topics of the day than I would pick up 
for popular notoriety it has served his purpose. | 





| in any size 


in a month by my occasional chats with 


friends It certainly covers eve ry topic of 
interest, from the news of the 
the details of 


thing is 


day down to 
housekeeping ; and 
beautifully 


Every time Mamie goes over to the Allens’ 


every- 


illustrated, too. 


SO 


she comes back and teases me to get you to 


take Demorest 's Family Magazine, as the 
stories are so good. Even the Allen boys 
watch for it every month, as a place is 


found for them, also, in its pages; and Mr. 


Allen swears by it. It is really wonderful 
how it suits every member of the family !” 
Mr. Lec—‘* Well, perhaps I had_ better 


send for a specimen copy ; for, if it is any- 
thing like what you say it is, it will amuse 
and instruct the whole of us.” 

Vrs. Lec—‘‘ 1 see that the Demorest Pub- 


gore . ye 
lishing Company, the publishers, are offer- 


ing to send a specimen copy for ten cents, 
lose anything, as each number 
Pattern Order.’ entitling the 
holder to any pattern she may choose, and 


so we can’t 


contains a 


which alone makes each copy 
thirty and I just want a 
jacket-pattern like Mrs. Allen’s. The sub- 
scription price is only two dollars a year ; 


worth cents; 


and IT must say I can’t see how they can 








Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


Bethel 
Military Academy 


VIRCINIA. 





Prepares for Government 

»cademies, Universities, 
and Business, For cata- 
logues address Maj. R.A. 
McIntyre, Bethel Acad 
emy P. O. 





Jodce Cuaereecr 














It will make your vacation 
more enjoyable. Its fun will 
add to your avoirdupois. 


60 PACES 
(Same size asa page of JUDGE.) 
Beautifully Printed Cover. 
PRICE, 25, CENTS. 


To be had of all Newsdealers and Book-sellers, and 
for sale on all Trains; or direct from the 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO. 





Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
= The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
POO EHS OH OOSOO OOOH Oe OO Heo ooo oreo sono ooeS 
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Pabst... 


Malt 
Extract 
There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 

Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce — 

It braces 


The ‘*BEST’’ Tonic 
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Great Opportunity | 


INTERNATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 


LESLIE’S ' 
WEEKLY. vacarinc: 


(For the America’s Cup.) 


ATHLETICS:  vondon Athletic Club vs. New York 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY will devote a large Athletic Club. Cambridge vs. Yale. 
amount of space to illustrating these important and exciting contests, September will be a grand month 


for adve tisers. We want you represented in the SEP 1 EMBER NUMBERS. 
WILLIAM L. MILLER, Manager Adv. Dept LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., 


Defender vs. 


New York 
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scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry- Io use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearane. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever housekeeper and try it. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 

ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK, 


Valkyrie III. | 





publish so elegant a magazine for so little 


money.” 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy of 


an 
order for a pattern worth thirty cents, to 
the Demorest Publishing Compary, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Liberal com- 
missions offered to local canvassers. 


Constable ASC 


| SPECIAL. 


Manufacturer’s Sample Pieces 


| Fine Swiss, Nainsook, and 
Cambric 


EMBROIDERIES, 


33.3 per cent. Under Recular Prices, 


Proadeay c R, 1 9th SE. 


NEW York, 


De morest's Family Magazine, containing 








SOMETHING NEW.... 
Judge’s Library. 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
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DEAR WOMEN. 
(Denslow has invited a party of friends to a home-poker 


symposium, and Mrs. 


Denslow brings in the luncheon just as Denslow ge's his first hand in two hours)— 
““Why, Tommy ! isn’t it rather unusual to have every card in your hand clubs ?? 





A Simple Supper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 


Extract “ BEEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use 4% teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles,”’ 
which is to be had for the asking. 
address on a postal to 


Send name and 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 
colPinm 5 NEW 


Treatment inexpensive. 
Northern Ohio Medical Institute, Cleveland, 0 





ISCOVERY. Liquor, 


diseases, permanently cured. 





Full particulars for oony 





COLUMBIA 
UALITY 


always maintained. 
<\ Far more Columbia 





) bicycles than ever 
this year. Farmore 


THAT PLATE 
\ 


care that no imper- 
fect Columbias go 
out. 
$100 for a Columbia 
means $200 of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 
—y~— 

Pope Manufacturing Co. 

General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 


Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, 








EARL & WILSON’S 
NEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 








BONBONS, CHOCOLATES 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CANDIES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION. 


THE BROOKS HOUSE, 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


The “ half-way house between New York and 
tie White Mountains. Excellent table, clean, com- 
fortable beds, cool nights, no mosquitoes. Malaria 
and hay fever unknown. Write for illustrated booklet. 


EDWARD A. TYLER, Prop. 
A MODEL TRAIN 


Veatibuled, Electric 
DESERY AT1ON AND 
KEW Y YORK 70 TOCINCINNATI 

via Phi lade! alpha. oval. 

moreand 


pom lete ian «nan Serv- 
fo Lt lev lite, st. 


y © how Age t, en. 








FAST FLYING ViROHLAN Agt., Wash’ sgton, bc. | 13 Astor Place, = + 











S smoking Tobacco 


A delightful blend of StJames 
Parish, Louisiana, Perique 
Geniune Imported Turkish 
Extra Bright Plug Cut, Ext a 
Bright Long Cut and / 4 
o—— Marburg Bros 
ad 4 oe Ce sbrates Brand Jd 
‘Pickings. 








DY A 2oz Trial Package 
| Post Paid for25Cs ) 


TAL, 




















THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITii INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Taintor’s Guide-Books, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
Price 25 cents each, by mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visiting 


the Public Buildings, etc., Street Directory, Travelers’ 
Directory, and Map of Ne Ww York 


SEASIDE hiSORTS. 

Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 

New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, Al- 


bany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa 


SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED. 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 


New York to Watkins Glen, Rochester, 
Chautauqua and Niagara Falls, ria Erie Railway 


NEW YORK TO SARATOGA, BUFFALO 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 


Via Hudson Rive and New York Central Railroad 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 


New York to Boston, ria Newport and Fall River 





Buffalo, 


Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay 


N. Y. TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River Route 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake 

Mountains, Lake Champlain, 
Thousand Islands. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 


New York and Philadelphia to Easton, 


Memphremagog, 
Sheldon, 


Green 
Montreal, and 


Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 
burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BAL- 
TIMORE, AND WASHINCTON. 
Containing a complete description of the City of 

Washington. 


Above Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of hc. 


each 
For sale by newsdealers and booksellers. 


Published by 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


New York, 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 


9 


Pears’ 


Mistake 
leading Wine Dealers 


that 
and Grocers. 


. Post-Office : 
1S URBANA, N. Y. 


SIZ 
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to 





all 


suppose 


Pears’ soap 













dear. 


Though best, 
it is cheap. 


OVER A MIZHION 
“NOW INUSE 














Allcock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions. 


Food For Both. 


Every nursing mother 
needs the’ kind of 
nourishment there is in 




















ANHEUSER-BUScy,. 
Milt Nutiine 


TRACE MARK, 
The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 


keep healthy and plump. 


To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send Sor handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 











SE GE WLW 1G CGKkKkG 9" "IZ I, 


PARK — 


SEASON CLOSES 


SEPTEMBER 3oth. 
DON’T FORGET IT. 
Send SIX CENTS for our 
TOURIST BOOK. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Cen. Pass. Agent, 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, 
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: “BELLE OF NELSON.” 
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TTR AMBLER 


|SA MIGHTY FINE BICYCLE 





The whiskey that made Kentucky famous 
United States government hospital: 
chemical analysis, and pronounce 
and finest whiskey in the world 


Used in 
au thorough 
he purest 
d bottled 


fine jLLustRateD Boon 
Or Detais Free AtAny 








by the Belle of Nelson * vhaville, Ky. 
RAMBLER AGENCY or sale in cases, co bottles, or by 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY Mr6Co the barrel. Address Ack 1 v Conpit, New 


York, N. Y., or 


Bel!_ 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : WASHINGTON 
WEW YORK BROOKLYN DETROIT: 
COVENTRY ENGLAND 





of Nelson Distillery Co., 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 





